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NEW-YORK, AUGUST 31, 1833. 

We have received the Reports of the Presi- 
dent and Directors, and Chief Engineer, of the 
Ithaca and Owego Railroad, which will be pub- 
lished, or at least a part of it, as soon as we can 
find room for it. 

We have alse on hand a communication from 
Mr. Bulkley, in reply to Mr. Boyden, upon the 
subject of the “ Guard Rail,” which will also 
receive attention as soon as other matters will 
permit. 











We are much obliged to E. F. W. for his 
communication of the @5th inst. It will be 
found in this number of the Journal. If he can 
do us the further favor to furnish us with cor- 


Fairman, we shall take much pleasure in bring- 
ing them before the public, through our Me- 
chanics’ Magazine, and Register of Inventions 
and Improvements, a work established express- 
ly to aid the cause in which he labors. We 
are particularly desirous to obtain drawings of 
his “Reciprocating Rotary Compound Steam 
Engine,” “Machine for making Wrought 
Nails,” and “ Rotary Pump.” 

Communications from Mr. Fairman, or from 
E. F. W., will find ready access to the Jour- 
nal or Mechanics’*Magazine. 

We Powe also calFattention to the advertise- 
ment of Mr. Fairman, which is inserted to-day, 
offering for sale his Nail Machin, . 





g||Mechanics’ Magazine, New-York Farmer, and 





road Journal, or 20th July last, upon the subject||at seasons of high water, a passage for keel. 
named at the head of this article. It was our in-||boats from one route to the other, and of course 
tention when we gave Mr. Hartman’s communi-||to the Lake. " 


cation to the printer, to refer to Mr. Williams’|| Wasasn anp Erte Canau.—The citizens of 
Report upon the same subject, published, with Indiana will be glad to learn that this important 
engravings, by us some time previous in the|| Work is progressing in the most satisfactory 
manner. Thirty-two miles are now under con- 
tract, the whole of which, there is every reason 
to expect, will be completed by the end of the 
next year, or early in the following spring. 
This part of the canal extends from within a 
mile of the Maumee to the Wabash, at Hunt- 
ington. . Its completion will doubtless be of 
great benefit to the State : the Wabash river be- 
ing navigable for keel-boats to this point, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, we may then receive 
a considerable portion of our supplies of provi. 
sions from the Wabash country, by this route, 
instead of being dependent upon a tedious and 
uncertain land carriage, over roads almost im- 
passable, as ut present ; and the Wabash mer- 
chants can also avail themselves of this route 
to receive their goods direct from esctie 
The site of the Canal has been permanen 
cated as far west as the mouth of the Missiasi. 
newa, and if the Legislature next winter will 
act in accordance with the views of the present 
efficient Board of Commissioners, we have no 
doubt that the progress of this work will fully 
equal the most sanguine expectations of its 
friends.—(Fort Wayne Sentinel.) 











also in this Journal, No. 19, or 11th of May last, 
(although it seems to have escaped the notice 
of Mr. Williams,) but from the multiplicity o 
our engagements it was omitted, as were our 
remarks upon Mr. Hartman’s communication 
also. 

On the receipt of Mr. Hartman’s communi- 
cation we referred to Mr. Williams’ Report, 
previously published, to ascertain how nearly 
the two plans resembled each other, and found 
that all the principles embodied in the latter 
were also to be found in the former, and may 
be applied to use, probably, with greater offect 
and at less expense. As to the priority of dates 
of the two patents, we are unable to speak. 
That is a matter which may be determined, we 
should imagine, without difficulty. 


























Wasash anv Eris Canar.—We are gratified 
to learn by the following extract from the Fort 
Wayne (Indiana) Sentinel, that the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, which has been so long delay- 
ed, is now ina fair way to be completed. 

Indiana, but a few years since uninhabited, 
except by Indians, is now performing what few 
of the older States dared, until within a fe 













> Rapid Travelling. —The Locomotive Engine 
which left Saratoga on Friday at 5 o’clock, P. M., 
landed the passengers at Schenectady in one hour, 
two minutes and fifty.two seconds. e time actu. 
ally consumed in running the distance—22 miles— 
was, fifty-four minutes and thirty-three seconde! 
being the quickest trip ever made. 




















years, toundertake. She isnow makinga Canal, M. 8. M. #- 

which will, in connection with the Wabash Ri-|| Btisee" i — i — ie x ~“—_ 5 8 

ver, form the most direct communication be-|| —— ‘ Scheneetady, 8- do. 18 38 a 

tween Lake Erie and St. Louis, and the Mississip- ee i oo 

pi and Missouri Rivers. ‘The completion of this —- st 
Whole Time, 62 52—{Cour. and Enq.] 






Canal will serve only to stimulate the inhabitants 
of that thriving State to other works of internal 
iraprovement. Her Railroads, already charter- 
ed, will also be constructed, and others project- 
ed from different, parts of the State, either to 
intersect them, or. to communicate directly||other day. The writer, it will be obse 
withthe Lakes.and the Ohio River. The route||his orders with as much i 

of this Canal is undoubtedly the most direct|| “*f not st sll s 





Ten Miles of Paper.—Paper used to be sold by © 
the sheet, the quire, or the ream; but, in “the 
march of improvement”, stationary will not. remai 
stationary, and go it is now sold’by measure. T 
following order was received from a pottery firm the 
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of the American Railroad Journal 
Mr. Mryor,—In the last number of your 
valuable ae na: received here, I observe a 
\ ion from Mr. Jno. Hartman, of 
Virginia, in which he professes to be the 
_ inventor of an improvement in’ road ma- 
king, in the use. of timber.” Claiming my- 
self the inventorship of ‘that, improvement, | 
_ think proper to address the public in-general, 
and Mr . Hartman in particular, through the 
columns of your paper. . 2 ; 

You had the oadiiae to publish a draw- 
ing of the improvement, and extracts from 
my ve 98 on the subject, made in 1831, in 
your Mechanics’ Mayazine in April last; 
will you please to do the public and me the 
service of transferring that drawing and 
those extracts into the columns of the Jour- 
nal ?* 

That improvement was invented by me 
previous to April, 1831, in which month I 
filed a description of it in the patent office. 

_ I reported it to the Cincinnati, Columbus, and 
Wooster Turnpike Company, Dec. 8, 1831, 
who ordered one thousand’ copies of the re- 
port printed, which was done. They peti- 
tioned the Legislature of Ohio for leave to 
construct their road upon that plan, as it was 
not recognized in their charter, which was 
granted by act of Legislature, dated Jan. 19, 
1832, a copy of which act Isend you. An 
account of the invention entered into many 
of the newspapers of the day. Nearly one 
thousand copies of my report, containing a 
copperplate engraving of the improvement, 
were distributed in every state in the Union. 
Notwithstanding all which, I do not charge 
Mr, Hartman with a surreptitious use of my 
discovery. ‘I[too] have secured a patent 

i for the use of it, which I will dispose 
of to companies or individuals: upon good 
terms.” 

In order to show the public and Mr. Hart- 
man that my patent covers the whole ground 
assumed in his communication, I, will ex- 
tract from my specification : 

« have invented a new and use- 
ful improvement in the construction of roads, 
whereby some of the advantages derived 
from railroads are extended to common car. 
riages of burthen or pleasure that travel any 
road so improved. eto SOE MI I lay 
two continuous lines of timber, or other suit- 
able. material, lengthwise on said road, such 
a distance apart as.to form tracks for the 
wheels of such vehicles as are. in general 
use upon the road so improved. I furrow, 
gutter, or groove one of these tracks, ‘in or- 
der to receive and guide the wheel or wheels 
of one side of the carriage passing thereon. 

_ «Those grooves or gutters may be made in 

the timber or other material—or they may be 

formed by attaching cheeks or sides io a plain 
ace. 
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These tracks may be bedded 
or laid in or upon stone, gravel, clay, or any 
material of which the surface of the road is 
formed, and the pieces of which they are 
constructed may be connected by dowels or 

clamps, or laid upon transverse blocks, or 
crose-pieces, which may or may not extend 
from one to the other. 

6 —mmeennnee Where there is much travel- 


ling upon a road so improved, I lay two 


‘sets, or four continuous lines of tracks, one 
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such a track road may be 
gained by laying timber as above, by fur- 
rowing, guttering, or rebating both tracks, to 
guide the wheels, but I prefer to gutter or 
groove one only.” _ . 
I believe that Mr. Hartman and the pub. 
lic will at once see that every principle 
contained in his communication is also in 
the above extracts. 1 will go further, and 
say that I not only invented the plan, but 
that I can prove that I invented it, in all its 
parts, more than two years ago, and would 
long.ere this have put it'to the test of expe- 
riment upon a large scale, had not untoward 
circumstances prevented it, The gradua- 
tion and timbes are nearly ready for eight 
miles of it, and in a few days will be in pro- 
gress of laying. 
-I am by no means disposed to quarrel with 
Mr. Hartman, but shall continue to grant 
rights upon terms which shall satisfy the 
public that individual aggrandizement was 
no moving cause of my taking out a patent 
therefor, cautioning all concerned against 
acting under an inferior title. 
Should Mr. Hartman not be convinced 
that I have a priority of right in this matter, 
or fail to convince me that he has, I shall 
propose to him a reference of the whole 
matter to men competent to decide between 
our claims, and that they meet in Washing- 
ton City sometime during the next session ot 
Congress. 
As to my preference for grooving or gut- 
tering one track only, it originated in my 
knowing that.a guide for the wheels of one 
side of a waggon or carriage will in all ca- 
ses answer as well as a guide for the wheels 
of each side; besides which, there is a dif- 
ference of about eight inches in the span of 
axles as constructed in different states and 
places. This circumstance influenced me 
in favor of furrowing or guttering one track 
only, as, by the other track being left plain, 
vehicles cannot be injured by binding in the 
track. Again, in turning out, when one track 
alone is guttered, one half.the labor only is 
necessary to overcome the obstacle. And 
further, by carriages entering upon the 
tracks, one only will be injured, and the 
jolts be less, where one gutter alone is 
dropped into. Add to allthis, that one gut- 
ter will only cost half the amount of two, 
and I imagine the public will sanction the 
preference I have given. 
As to tying the tracks together in the 
manner of railroad sills of wood, agreeably 
to Mr. Hartman’s plan, and which is recog- 
nized in my patent, I shall not recommend 
it until experiment shal] prove the necessity 
of it, not only on account of its expensive- 
ness, but because almost every man’s expe- 
rience will convince him that at those inter- 
sections of timber against, timber, decay 
will commence. At present I believe that 
timber well bedded in the road formation 
will be still enough and last longer, much 
longer, than for timber to be against timber. 
Where timbers are spliced, dowels or clamps 
may be necessary to join them, and where 
the substratum is likely to’ be soft, cross- 
blocks, of such a size as will support the 
joint, will be necessary. 
In-respect: to forming the groove or gut- 
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ter in the stick or out of the solid, I prefer} 
ie for similar. reasons, as [am certain that 


spikes or trenails, and all joints or cracks 
in timber, should be carefully avoided, if we 
attend to the durability of it, particularly if 
exposed to the weather. And further, gut- 
ters or guides tormed out of the solid will be 
less liable to derangement than those formed 
of “attached cheeks. or sides,” and I ques- 
tion if they -will ‘cost more, as laid timber 
may be ploughed as well as land, and in 
much the same way, and grooved.as boards 
are grooved, and that by any sufficient mo. 
tive power. 

. T hope, sir, that all those editors who have 
noticed Mr. Hartman’s communication will 
give publicity to the above, as it will be ad- 
ding interest to a subject of vital importance 
to the Union, and particularly those districts 
of it where stone is scarce and timber is 
plenty. The cheapness of the plan need not 
be doubted, and:the liability of good timber 
to wear need not be feared, for more than 
two years of setvice upon timber here put 
down, agreeably to Mr. Hartman’s proposi- 
tion, convinces me of this. As tothe free. 
dom of timber from decay, wheré bedded in 
earth, I cannot ask you to publish so long an 
article as the investigation of that part of the 
subject makes in my report above mentioned ; 
but I must crave the favor of you to publish 
the enclosed certificate of Col. Johnston, re- 
ceived since the report was printed. Col. 
Johnston was Indian Agent until within‘ five 
or six years, and subsequently a Canal Com. 
missioner in this state. He is one of the 
most amiable men of the west. 

Yours, truly, Jno. S. Wroxtams, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 10, 1833, 


CERTIFICATE. 

I came into the Indian Department in the 
service of the United States in Indiana and 
Ohio, soon after the operations of General 
Wayne’s army had ceased, and the duties of 
iny office frequently led me to travel over 
the roads, bridges, and causeways, made by 
the troops and artificers to facilitate the 
transportation of the munitions of war, and 
keep up the intercourse between the differ. 
ent stations and garrisons. It is within my 
recollection, that for upwards of twenty 
years after the making of those causeways, 
the timbers in many of them were perfectly 
sound, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that there were cases after a lapse of thirty 
years where they were sufficiently so to sus- 
tain the weight of the heaviest laden wag- 
gon. Joun JonnsTon, 

Formerly Agent for Indian: Affairs in ° 
Ohio and Indiana. 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 12, 1832. 


An Act further to amend the several acts 
incorporating the Cincinnati, Columbus, and 
Wooster Turnpike Company : ' 

Be it enacted by the Genera] Assembly of 
the State of Ohio, that the President and 
Directors of the Cincinnati, Columbus, and 
Wooster Turnpike Company, be, and they 
are hereby authorised and empowered | to 
construct any part of their said turnpike 


ed by 
Company, in his re 
eighth, eighteen hundred and thirty one. 


W. B. Husparp, .- 
_ Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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8. Fairman’s Rotary Steam Engine, 
for making Wrought Nails, §c. [Com: 
municated for the American Railroad 
Journal. ] 

ree Lansinanureu, Aug. 15, 1833. 
Dear Srirx,—Having witnessed, with no 

small admiration, your untiring industry and 
zeal in helping forward to the most useful 
application the mental and physical resour- 
ces of our colintry, and particularly in en- 
couraging and briuging before the public the 
- discoveries of mechanical genius, | take the 
liberty to invite your attention to some o 
the inventions of Stwon Farrman, of this 
village, and sending you an advertisement of} 
a machine for making wrought nails of differ- 
ent sizes, which I desire you to insert in 
your paper and all other suitable publica- 
tions under your control. I think it is safe 
to estimate our Simon Fairman one of the 
most inventive mechanics now living. In 
the above nail machine he -has exceeded 
many who have before spent years to effect 
it; but they have been years of toil unre- 
warded, for their object was not accom- 
plished. Some, whom I have known even 
distinguished for their knowledge of mechan- 
ical philosophy, have attempted and failed. 
But the above nail machine is by no means 
the most important of his inventions: the 
admirers of discoveries in scientific power, 
or of new applications of mechanical power, 
are invited to call at Mr. J. Humphrey’s ma- 
chine shop in this village, and view a reci- 
procating rota’ ” curvound steam engine, in- 
vented and put in operation in this village, 
which is thought, by those who have seen it 
and are good judges, destined to take the 
place of all steam locomotives on land now 
in use ; also, at the same place, may be seen 
and purchased at a low price, the reciproca- 
ting rotary compound pump, a new invention, 
by the same man, and now in use, which 
offers to the public a convenience not liable 
to be “out of order” or “ frozen up,” to which 
mankind have heretofore been strangers. 
Also, a fluting machine has been invented by 
said Fairman, which will greatly abridge the 
manual labor. employed in preparing an im- 
portant part of the machinery used in cot- 
ton factories. This last machine was long 
in successful and useful operation, but was 
destroyed in the late disastrous fire at Wa- 
terford. 
: Now, sir, it is an act of justice due to such 
inventive geniuses, who with bold and.adven. 
turous canvass dare to sail in unknown 
oceans, or with equally bold conceptions 
and courageous daring, venture beyond those 
bounds which have hitherto limited, circum. 
scribed, confined, and hedged in, the opera- 
tions of the faculties of other men, to bring 
them. before the public, while living under 
the most favorable circumstances. It is a 
small reward for being made the subject of 
scepticism, criticism, and witticism, of those 
who, but for the manifestation of a bold and 
adventurous genius, might have been their 
friends. and helpers. 

7 It is a small compensation for taking the 
heir loom of the poets,” and all its inconve. 

niences and mortifications, which has almost 

uniformly ,been the scourge of discoverers 
in the field of science and of art, as well as 


in the field of fancy and imagination. It is 
_but a small aamend for being made the vic- 
tim of the decepti 


tious promises of those who 
8 the means of alleviating the suffer- 
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ings of g made to obtain without com- 
Pensation the benefit of her superior 
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sacrifices, while the possess- 
or ‘of genias is left to go soppene to bed, 
and his wife and children endure the want 
of the necessaries of life. . 

I do not say that this is the case of my 
neighbor, to whose history and circumstan- 
cesI.amastranger, But if he has not had, 
or does not have something of this kind to 
complain of, he will enjoy a happy exemp- 
tion from the common lot of his fellow ad- 
venturers in the same ship, from the days of 
Copernicus or the Marquis of Worcester to 
this day. I will, therefore, as one advocate 
of genius neglected, thank you, friend Mi-/ 
ner, to lend a helping hand, to bring into 
more.general notice an inventive genius of 
no ordinary skill and talent; by inviting the 
wise and skilful to call at the above named 
place in this village, and view some of the 
productions of Fairman’s inventive mind-and 
skilful hand, which they will not fail’ to ad- 
mire and approve, whatever they may think 
of their final results. 

Yours, respectfully, KF. F. W. 
P. S.—As soon as possible you may ex- 
pect a drawing of the steam engine and 


pump. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN VinGiNia.—It is 
indeed gratifying to learn that the Petersburg 
Railroad, in the “ Old Dominion,” has really 
produced a spirit of enterprize amongst those 
who, above all others—the planters, the owners 
of the soi!—are most to be benefitted by such 
works. The great success of that road, as de- 
monstrated below, will unquestionably produce, 
not only a spirit of inquiry into the immense 
advantages of such works to those who culti- 
vate the soil, but also a spirit of action, which 
will ultimately render the Southern States as 
famous for their high state of cultivation as 
they now are for the reverse. 

We know, from observation, that Virginia 
possesses superior advantages in the mildness 
of her climate, great natural fertility of her soil, 
and numerous rivers, affording an immense 
water power for manufacturing purposes, over 
her northern neighbors ; and are satisfied that 
Virginians require only to be made sensible of 
the effect that an improvement of these advan- 
tages will produce upon the value of each man’s 
property, to step forward, with a determination 
not easily to be diverted from its purpose, and 
with united effort, undertake—and not only un- 
dertake, but also execute—such preliminary 
works as will naturally lead to the construction 
of others. 

The following statement of the performance 
of the “‘ Liverpool,” locomotive, must be highly 
satisfactory and gratifying to the friends of 
Railroads. 

To the Editors of the Intelligencer : 

GenTLEmMEN,—The following account of 
the performance of one of our engines will, no 
doubt, interest you and some of your readers. 

On Monday last the Liverpool brought in a 
train, consisting of fifteen cars and one coach, 
ret 127 bales of cotton, 364 hag ma of 
wheat, 162 bushels of corn, and about per- 
sons, including passengers and: agents of the 
Company. The gross weight in motion may 
be summed up:as follows: 

Produce and passengers, 83,620 Ibs. 

Cars, coach, engines, &c. 













15 miles per hour. It was twice set'in motion — 
on ascents of 30 feet to the mile, (on 
had occasion to stop to set down 


and carried up them at a rate varying 
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to 10 miles the hour: 
This is the largest load which has ever been 
carried on the road at any single time, and — 


the engine, and consider the various ascentson | 
the Railroad, it may well be called immense. 
The Liverpool.weighs about 5 tons, and has 
nine-inch cylinders, with a stroke of 18 inches, _ 
and drives her four wheels. Her general work- 
ing pressure is 50 pounds, rangin p to 60, at — 
which the lock-up valve blows off. 1 add these 
technical details in order that the performanee 
of this engine may be justly appreciated by 
professional men. ; 

Our steamboat has arrived at Blakely, and in 
the course of a few days we will open the road 
to the Roanoke. Of this desirable event we 
will of course give due notice through your ad- 
vertising columns. Yours, respectfully, 

Henry D. Birp. 


Our readers may remember that, during the 
last winter, the Legislature ordered a survey of 
the Nottoway River, from its highest navigable 
int to its intersection with the Petersburg 
Railroad. - We published some weeks ago the 
report of a party of gentlemen, who had explor- 
ed the river in a large boat, and ‘whose experi- 
ment afforded proof of the entire practicability 
of removing all obstructions to its navigation. 
Since that period, an gem ae Engineer has 
been engaged, under the authority of the Board 
of Public Works, in making a critical survey of | 
the river, to whose politeness we are indebted 
for the annexed results of his labors. Mr. - 
Thompson has described so clearly the advan. . 
tages of this improvement, and the facility with 
which they may be realized, that we cannot 
believe that the planters on the Nottoway will 
any longer hesitate to take the necessary steps 
to insure the completion of a work in which 
they have so deep an interest. 
Petersevre, August 21, 1833. 
GentLemEn,—It is with pleasure’ I —<—— 
with the request to furnish you with the 
of the survey and estimate for the contemplated ~ 
improvement of the Nottoway River, from the 
Great Falls to the Railroad, a distance of 66 
miles 613 yards: in which distance it flows 
through one of the richest and most fertile see- 
tions of country in the State of Virginia—and 
from the smallness of the amount required to 
open a useful navigation, and afford the plant~ 
ers in that section an easy, cheap, and expedi- 
tious mode of getting their produce to market, 
would lead to the hope that the work would be 
immediately and vigorously commenced, the 
advantages of which are almost incaleulavle, 
when compared with their present tardy mode 
of transportation over a wretched road, eae ,' 
ing twenty per cent. of the actual valueof the = —~ 
article to land it at market. 
There are 25 miles of slack-water navigation 
on the river, occasioned by the different mill- 
dams, which are probably rather an ad 
than an injury, as they. back the water over 
many ‘shoals and falls in that distance. 17 
locks are supposed 60 feet long, 8 feet wide, ~ 
built of wood—sustained by dry walls, where’ 
the strength of the current or other circum- = ~ 
stances may render it ne . They last — 
under ordinary cireumstances from 8 to 10 
years ; —— a pried on produce 
will, no doubt, warrant @ more ee 
structure. beg river = a ofthelocks 
in the different dams) wi ‘require cleaning — 
out, and occasionally wing damm 10 deepen the 
water on the shoals; the total cost of whichis _ 
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when we compare it with the small size of — - 


























































amount from the increased facilities of trans- 

ortation ; which would seem to place ‘beyond 
all doubta handsome interest on'the investment. 
At the very lowest calculation the saving to the 
’ planter will exceed 50 per cent. on the present 
cost of waggoning his tobacco, and on wheat 
in a much greater proportion. oe 

Your obt. servant, W.B. Tompson. 

Whilst upon the subject of the performance 
of Locomotive Engines, we will add one or two 
others equally interesting with the preceding, 
which must certainly convince any one who 
may have entertained doubts of their ultimately 
becoming in general use upon all railroads which 
are now, or may hereafter be, constructed in 
this country. 

The first is from the Baltimore Gazette, and 
the other from the National Gazette. 


Locomotives on Rartroaps.—Every friend 
of Internal Improvements will be gratified by 
reading the articles in this day’s Gazette—one 
extracted from the National Gazette, the other 
from the Petersburg Intelligencer—giving ac- 
counts of the performance of locomotive engines 
on two of the railroads in the United States. 
We hope, however, that they will not be less 
gratified to learn, that a comparison highly fa- 
vorable to American genius, talent, and indus- 
try, may be made between the performances of 
imported engines and those constructed in our 
own country. We feelit to be proper to draw 
the attention of the American people—and more 
especially the people of Baltimore—to this com- 
parison, as we have often -heard complaints 

made of the Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, for not importing locomotives from 
England. 

e found, on referring to our files of Jast 
July, that the performance of the Atlantic, steam 
engine, on ,the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
will bea> a most favorable comparison with the 
best efforts of the most celebrated English en- 
gines on any of our railroads. The Atlantic, it 
should be remembered, is entirely of American 
manufacture, both as to construction and de- 
sign, and. can fairly compete, in all the essen- 
tials, with the best locomotive of any other 
country. The following is an extract from the 
account of her performance, published in this 
Gazette last July : 

The Atlantic has been running continually 
for the last three or four months, from Balti- 
more to the foot of the Inclined Planes, a dis- 
tance of 40 miles, and back again, the s .me 
day.. Upon this portion of the road, 33 miles 
are ascending, at various grades, of from ten 
to forty feet per mile, exceeding, in the ascent, 
20 feet per mile, on the average, and the whole 
forty miles is almost a constant succession of 
curves, of 400 feet radius, and upwards. Up- 
on this road the Atlantic has drawn, on the out- 
ward, or ascending trip, thirty tons, at the 
least, at the rate of ieedaions miles per hour ; 
with only 15:tons, her practical speed exceeds 
any safe.limit ona curved road. The Atlantic 
has drawn 92 tons.on a level, at a speed of nine 
miles to the hour, and has brought 72 tons from 
the half-way house, (six:miles,) to Baltimore, 
at a rate of twelve miles to the hour, on the le- 
vel parts of the road; passing:two summits, of 
16 feet per,mile, fora half mile each, at the 
rate of. six miles an hour. The motion of the 
piston compared.with that of the wheels, or 
> So wargghe motion of the engine, is as 1 to 4 

fuel employed is Anthracite Coal, whic 
burns without any difficulty, and it is believed 
with more economy and convenience than any 


other. The trip; of 80 miles per day, is per-| 


formed with one ton of it. Although this en- 


gine is the first,of this peculiar construction, 


— fr. yearly Seances ae the whole 


terprizes in relation to Railroads and Locomo- 
tive Engines, we have been powerfully struck 
with the wonderful effects of which they seem- 


ed likely to be productive. As the subject has} 


been-developed in theory and practice, our at- 
tention and imaginatioh have beeen more and 
more excited. All the new views and details 
have deepened and vivified our original impres- 
sions. We have so much confidence in Ame- 
rican spirit, intelligence, and pecuniury re- 
sources, that we feel an assurance that the 
great railroads undertaken or projected, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Union, will be duly accom- 
plished, and realize the expectations of the most 
sanguine, respecting their various advantages. 
The moral or political, as well as the physical 
benefits, to accrue from them, are incalculable. 

In the course of the present summer we have 
had occasion to.be frequently in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Newcastle and Frenchtown 
Railroad, and to observe closely'the manage- 
ment of both ‘steamboats and land convey- 
ance. It has constantly appeared to us so ex- 
cellent that it must give universal satisfaction. 
The trip to and from-Newcastle is generally 
effected in two and u half hours ; sometimes in 
two and a quarter, or less. Last week we 
breakfasted at the Brandywine Springs, be- 
tween six and seven a’clock; proceeded to 
Newcastle; ‘reached Frenchtown, in the car 
line, in less than an hour; arrived at.Baltimore 
at a quarter past two o’clock, and were again 
at the springs the next day before one o’clock, 
by the same route, having left Baltimore at six 
o’clock in the morning. The journey might be 
called imperceptible, except as to the positive 
gratifications of the passage. The fare on board 
of the steamboat is as good and as well served 
as that of the principal hotels in our large ci- 
ties, and every attention is constantly paid to 
the comfort of travellers. If they suffer incon- 
venience, it must be from their own inobserv- 
ance of the rules of mutual] accommodation and 
general ease. The information which we ca- 
sually collected. touching the railroad, we now 
offer to our readers as it was set down in me- 
moranda. , 

This road has been in operation since the 
27th of February, 1832.. In September, 1832, 
locomotive engines were permanently employ- 
ed on it, and the use of horses for the transpor- 
tation of passengers entirely dispensed with. 
The first locomotive used by the Company was 
called the Delaware, and was used seventy days 
consecutively without losing a trip, although a 
considerable portion of the time it conveyed the 
passengers of two lines per day across the road 
both ways, sixty-six miles. This fact is strik- 
ing, in as much as it confutes an erroneous 
idea, which has obtained too generally in this 
country, that locomotive engines are frequently 
disabled, and of course do their work at a great 
expense. The Company has imported all its 
engines from England ; they are from the fac- 
tory of the celebrated Robert Stephenson & 
Co., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. There are now, 
and have been all this season, three of them in 
use on the Newcastle and Frenchtown Rail- 
road ; a fourth has just arrived in the ship De- 
laware, from Liverpool. 


The Company was a good deal annoyed, for 
a time, by the emission of sparks from the 
smoke-pipes of their engines ; but that evil has 
been entirely overcome by the ingenuity of their 
engineer, (of locomotive power,) Edward A. 
Young, a native of Virginia, who has procured 
a peep for his invention. Thus the great de- 
sideratum. iff this country, of burning wood in 
locomotive engines, has been attained. 

It is estimated that one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons have been transported across this 
road since it was put in operation, to not one of 
whom has the slightest accident occurred ; and 
it is a remarkable fact, that in the whole pro- 
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transportation of their business are nearly per- 
fect. The precision as to time with whieh the 
passengers are daily conveyed across. their 
road, is matter of wonder ; the variation is rare- 
ly, if ever, greater than five minutes—the time 
fixed being from 55 to 60 minutes: the dis- 
tance is 164 miles. Guards ‘are placed alon 
the road at convenient distances, and sign: 
staffs erected, by means of which information 
can be transmitted from one end of the road to 
the other in three minutes. This is a great se- 
curity as well as comfort to travellers; for it is 
the duty of these guards to keep all horses, cat- 
tle, é&c. off the road ; and in case of detention, 
from any cause, the telegraphic announcement 
of it would bring immediate succor. It is be- 
lieved, however, that, with the exception of a 
delay caused by a snow storm, there has been 
but one instance of detention upon this road 
worthy of being mentioned, and that was when 
the engine passed over acow. The recurrence 
of such an accident—(no injury was sustained 
even then by any passenger)—is rendered almost 
impossible by the judicious precautions above 
mentioned. 

A single locomotive has meta, my) conveyed 
over this road upwards of two hundred passen- 
gers, with their baggage. The train of cars is 
often thirteen or fourteen in number, and the 
sight of them all in motion, conducted by the 
gallant little steamer, is highly picturesque and 
interesting.—[National Gazette. | 





A Treatise on Railway Improvements. By 
‘Ricuarp Bapnat1, Esq. London, Sher. 
wood & Co. 

The volume now before us is of the argu- 
mentative kind, recommending the author’s 
invention; and at p. 31, he thus describes 
his ideas on the subject : “‘ The improvements 
in the formation or construction of railways, 
to which these pages principally refer, is the 
substitution of a curved or undulating, or, 
what I denominate, a ‘serpentine railway, for 
the horizontal railway now in use. Theim. 
pressions upon my mind, before the trial of 
any experiments, were, that by an undulating 
railway a greater resistance would be opposed 
to the power of steam, of any other locomotive 
power, than upon level railway; that much 
would be gained by the power of gravity mul. 
tiplied by active power down a descent ; and 
that, consequently, a locomotive engine of any 
power would travel at a greater speed, or drag 
a greater weight, than upon a horizontal rail- 
way.” - Such, then, is the proposition of the 
author, and we do not doubt that our readers 
will join us in expressing surprise at an in- 
vention so widely differing from all precon- 
ceived notions. In our early youth we were 
taught that the shortest distance between two 
points was a straight line ; and further, as a 
continuation of the same proposition, that the 
two sides of any triangle are greater than 
thethird. Mr. Badnall will therefore attribute 
the ignorance we display, in not conforming 
to his views, to our early education, and not 
to prejudice of any other kind. But to re- 
turn to the subject: in p. 52, the author gives 
an account of a first experiment, by which he 
attempts to prove the utility of his invention. 
“T had (he says) a curve made of the follow- 
ing proportions: from A to B was four feet, 
depth of curve 2inches ; a isa roller, so con- 
structed as to move easily along the curve, 
and to revolve upon its axis, to each end of 
which was attached the string s, which passes 
over a pulley at the opposite end, and a weight 
was attached to the stri pe} the roller. 
The curve, it should : formec 
on a solid piece of 
it over it would be a 
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“The following experiments were made 
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“ Thus showing that the greater the angle of 
the incline the longer was the time required in 
passing along the plane ; whilst on the curve, 
the same exact weight being employed at 
each experiment, the speed scarcely varied, 
and at all times was considerably greater than 
upon the horizontal plane.” We have takén 
the liberty of putting parts of this quotation 
in italics, because we consider they answer 
the proposition of the author. We grant the 
results to be sufficiently correct for argument, 
though they cannot be mathematically true ; 
and We should have been surprized had they 
been much otherwise. But let us take ex- 
periment by experiment: first asking why 
he tried inclined planes against inclined 
planes? because his proposition is undulating 
railways in opposition to level or horizontal 
planes. In the first experiment, on a level 
48 inches long, the roller was by a certain 
weight drawn from end to end in 24 seconds, 
whilst by the same weight the same roller on 
the curve was drawn 48 inches in 1} seconds, 
it will be evident that the roller in descending 
the first half of the curve would quickly get 
up its momentum, as would also the weight, 
whilst on the level plane the length of run 
would not more than admit the roller to ar- 
rive at its velocity ; consequently this was 
by no means a fair trial. If the author had 
made a rail of 48 inches long, commencing 
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weights, just sufficient to move| 


the speed or time ought not to be noticed till 
the carriage had travelled 40 or 50 feet ; for 
the time of running of the carriage on the re- 
spective road should be only compared for 
the last 50 or 60 feet. In page 87, a quota- 
tion is given from Mr. Wood’s admirable 
work on Railroads. .The present author 
states that Mr. Wood (p. 202, second edition) 
calculates the resistance up a plane to be a 
given amount, say 56, and down the plane a 
given amount, say 22, and then draws his 
mean resistance or friction upon a level plane 
39—thus ; 


= = 39 


Mr. Badnall disputes this calculation of Mr. 
Wood, and states that the two powers of re- 
sistance added together and divided cannot 
show the mean resistance; he then says, “ J 
name this, because it particularly bears upon 
the principle on which I found my improve- 
ments ; for if Mr. Wood be correct, it appears 
to me impossible. that any advantage could ac- 
crue from the adoption of a curved or undula- 
ting line of road.” 

We finish our remarks with this last quo- 
tation, because it clearly expresses our opin- 
ion.—[Repertory of Arts.] 








Patent Trnnep Leap Prres.—An article 
under this name is mentioned in the London 
papers, which seems likely to supercede the 
use of all other metals which hitherto have 
been employed for conduits, To lead alone, 
in pipes, cisterns, &c it. is well known that 
the most serious objections exist. For in- 
stance, the action of air on lead produces 
oxide, which water dissolves, and thus wa- 
ter becomes poisonous. Similar deleterious 
effects are caused by leaden pipes in beer 
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obtained. The Pennsylvaniat, whe 

authority for the assertion, says it is 
tained that the tenacity of good iron és in- 
creased bythe application of any degree of . 
heat under 450 degrees, which 1s 

to previous entertained opinions. 
Tennessee iron (from the Cumberland 
works) was found ‘equal to a resistance of 
from 69,000 to 64,000 pounds the square 
inch! The Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
iron exhibited the same qualities. No iron 
from our state was sent on for trial. 

hope some of our proprietors of forges will 
not forget to submit specimens of their iron 
to the test of these experiments. 

It was also found that common American 
iron was better than the .best British, and 
the best American equal, and generally supe- 
rior, to Swedish and Russian.—{ Albany Dai- 
ly Advertiser. } 





Wonverrut Invention.—A watchmaker 
of the name of Buschmann, living at Elsen. 
burg, not far from Attenburg, in Saxony, has 
contrived a piece of machinery, which, with. 
out the assistance of steam, has been found 
strong enough to move a heavily laden wag- 
gon, placed in a fresh ploughed ‘field, with 
the greatest ease, although sixteen horses 
could not stir it. The machine may be ea. 
sily handled, and the vehicle moved by it 
most safely managed. The inventor has been 
offered $200,000 for the secret; but as he 
had obtained patents from all the principal 
German governments, he has refused all of- 
fers.—[ Danville Reporter. ] 





New Inventrion.—A gum elastic cloak, 
lined with silk, has been invented in Balti. 
more. It is intended to be thrown over the 
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hy. [Continued from page 504.] 
181. Some farther reflections are enggesten 
_ by the preceding analysis ; but it may be con. 


venient, previously, to place before the reader 
_ & brief iption of a machine for making 
' pins, invented by an American. It is highly 

ingenious in point of contrivance, and, in re- 

Spect to its economical principles, will furnish 
4 strong and interesting contrast. with the ma- 
“Rufecture of pins by the human hand. In this 
‘ machine a coil of brass wire is placed on an 
axis ; one end of this wire is drawn by a pair 
of rollers through a small hole in a plate of 
steel, and is held there by a forceps. As soon 
as the machine is put in action— 

_ 1. The forceps draws the wire on to a dis. 

tance equal in length to one pin: a cutting 
~ edge of steel then descends close to the hole 
ugh which the wire entered, and severs a 
» piece equal in length to one pin. 

2 The forceps holding {th's wire moves on 
until it brings the wire into the centre of the 
chuck of a small lathe, which opens to receive 
it. Whilst the forceps returns to fetch another 
piece of wire, the lathe revolves: rapidly, and 
grinds the projecting end of the wire upon & 
steel mill, which advances towards it. 

3. After this first or coarse pointing, the 
Jathe stops, and another forceps takes hold of| 
the half-pointed pin, (which is instantly releas- 
ed by the opening of the chuck,) and conveys 
it to a similar chuck of another lathe, which re- 
ceives it, and finishes the pointing on a finer 
steel mill. 
4. This mill again stops, and another forceps 
removes the pointed pin into a pair of strong 
steel clams, having a small groove in them, by 
which they hold the pin very firmly. A part 
of this groove, which terminates at that edge 
of the steel clams which is intended to form the 
head of the pin, is made conical. A small round 
steel punch is now driven forcibly against the 
end of the wire thus clamped, and the head of 
a pin is partially formed by compressing the 
wire into the conical cavity. — 
5. Another pair of forceps now removes the 
pin to another pair of clams, and the head of 
_ the pin is. completed by a blow from a second 
ch, the end of which is slightly’concave. 
ach pair of forceps returns as soon as it has 
delivered its burden ; and thus there are always 
five pieces of wire at the same moment in dif- 
ferent stages of advance towards a finished pin. 
The pins so formed are received in a tray, and 
whitened and papered in the usual manner. 
About sixty pins can thus be made by this ma- 
chine in one minute ; but each process occupies 
exactly the same time in performing. 

182. In order to judge of the value of such a 
machine, compared with hand labor, it would 
be necessary to inquire: 1. To what defects 
pins so made are liable? 2. What advantages 
they possess over those made in the usual vn h 
3. at isthe prime cost of a machine for 
making them? 4. What is the expense of keep- 
ing it in repair? 5, What is the expense of 
moving it and attending to it? 

1. Pins made by the machine are more likely 
to bend, because as the head is punched up out 
of the solid wire, it ought to be ina soft state to 
admit of this process. 2. Pins made by the 
machine are better than common ones, because. 
are not subject to losing their heads. 


it would be very much reduced if numbers 
should he required. 4. With regard to its wear 
and tear, experience only can decide the ques- 
- tion: but it may be remarked, that the steel 
clams or dies in which the heads are punched 
up will wear quickly, unless the wire has been 
softened Py annealing 3 and that if it has been 
softened, the bodies of i i 
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umbling. 5. On comparing 
es by the machine with that stated in the an- 
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3. With respect to the prime cost of a machine,} 







the time occu- 
alysis, we find, except in the process of head- 
ing, if time alone is considered, that the human 
hand is more rapid. Three thousand six hun- 
dred pins are pointed by the machine in an hour, 
whilst a man can point fifteen thousand six 
hundred in the same time. But in the process 
of. heading, the rapidity of the machine is two 
and a half times that of the human. hand. It 
must, however, be observéd, that the process 
of grinding does not require the application of 
force to the machine equal ¢o that of one man ; 
for all the processes we have-described are ex- 
ecuted at once by the machine, and one laborer 
can easily work it. 


ON THE DIVISION OF MENTAL LABOR. 

183. We have already mentioned what may, 
perhaps, appear: paradoxical to some of our 
readers,—that the division of labor can. be ap- 
plied with equal success to mental operations, 
and that it insures, by its adoption, the same 
economy of time. A short account of its prac- 
tical application, in the most extensive series 
of calculations ever executed, will offer an in- 
teresting illustration of this fa¢t, whilst at the 
same time it will afford an occasion for show- 
ing that the arrangements which ought to regu- 
late the interior economy of a manufactory are 
founded on principles of deeper root than may 
have been supposed, and are capable of being 
usefully eniployed in paving the road to some of, 
the sublimest investigations of the human 
mind. 

184. In the midst of that excitement which 
accompanied the Revolution of France and the 
succeeding wars, the ambition of the nation, 
unexhausted. by its fatal passion for military 
renown, was at the same time directed to the 
nobler and more permanent triumphs which 
mark the era of a people’s greatness,—and 
which receive the applause of posterity long 
after their conquests have been wrested from 
them, or even when their existence as a nation 
may be told only by the page of history. 
Amongst their enterprizes of science, the French 
government was desirous of producing a series 
of mathematical tables, which should facilitate 
the extension of the decimal system they had 
so recently adopted. They directed, therefore, 
their mathematicians to construct such tables, 
on the most extensive scale. Their most dis- 
tinguished philosophers, responding fully to the 
call of their country, invented new methods for 
this laborious task; and a work, completely 
answering the large demands of the govern- 
ment, was produced in a remarkably short pe- 
riod of time.. M. Prony, to whom the superin- 
tendance of this great undertaking was confided, 
in speaking of its commencement, observes: 
“Je m’y livrai avec toute Pardeur dont j’etois 
capable, et je m’occupai d’abord du plan gene- 
ral de l’execution. - ‘Toutes les conditions que 
javois 4 remplir necessitoient l’emploi d’un 
grand nombre de calculateurs; et il me vint 
bientot 4 la:pensee d’appliquer 4 la confection 
de ces tables la division du travail, dont les 
Arts de Commerce tirent un parti si avanta- 
geux pour reunir 4 la perfection de main-d’ceu- 
vre leconomie de la depense et du temps.” 
The circumstance which gave rise to this sin- 
gular application of the principle of the division 
of labor is so interesting, that no apology is 
necessary for introducing it from a small. pam- 
phlet printed at Paris a few ag since, when 
A proposition was made by the English to the 
French government, that the. two countries 
should print these tables at their joint ex- 


ise. ; 
185. The origin of the idea is related in the 
following extract : 
C’est 4 un chapitre d’un ouvrage Anglais, 


»||justement celebre, (I.) qu’est probablement due 


*existence de l’ouvrage dont le gouvernement 


||Britannique veut faire jouir le monde savant ; 
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boat d into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith,| — 


les comites de gouvernement, a composer 


cause a 9 Voici Yanecdote: M. de Proiiy s’etait engage, 
without||pour la division centesimale du cercle, des ta- 
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rithmiques et trigonometriques, qui, 
non seulement ne laissussent rien a oT 
quant a l’exactitude, mais qui formassent le 
monument de calcul le plus vaste et le plus.im- 
posant qui eut jamais ete execute, ou meme 
concu. Les logarithmes des nombres de 1 a 
200,000 formaient a ce travail un supplement 
necessaire et exige. II fut aise a M. , ‘Prony 
de s’assurer que, meme en s’associant trois ou 
quatre habiles co-operateurs, la_ plus. grande 
duree présumable de sa vie, ne lui suffirai pas 
pour — ses engagements. II etait oceupe 
de cette facheuse pensee lorsque, se trouvant 
devant la er ag d’un marchand de livres, il 
appercut la belle edition Anglaise. de Smith, 
donnee a Londres en 1776 ; il ouvrit le livre au 
hazard, et tomba sur le premier chapitre, qui 
traite de la division du travail, et ou la fabrica- 
tion des epingles est citee pour exemple. A 
peine avait-il parcouru les premieres’ pages, 
que, par une espece d’inspiration, il concut l’ex- 
pedient de mettre ses logarithmes en manufac- 
ture comme les epingles. I) faisait, en ce mo. 
ment, a l’ecole polytechnique, des lecons Bur une 
partie d’analyse liee a ce genre de travail, la 
methode des differences, et ses applications a 
Vinterpolation. Ii alla passer quelques jours a 
la campagne, et revint a Paris avec le plan de 
fabrication, qui a ete suivi dans l’execution. 
fl rassembla deux ateliers, qui taisaient separe- 
ment les memes calculs, et se servaient de ve- 
rification reciproque.* 

186. The ancient methods of computing ta- 
bles were quite inapplicable to such a proceed- 
ing. M. Prony, therefore, wished to avail him- 
self of all the talent of his country, and formed 
the first section of those who were to take part 
in this enterprize, out of five or six of the most 
eminent mathematicians in France. 

First Section.—The duty o° this first section 
was to investigate, amongst ‘he various analy- 
tieal expressions which cov.id t : found for the 
same function, that which was ‘aost. readily 
adapted to simple numerical calculation by ma- 
ny individuals employed at the same time. This 
section had little or nothing to do with the ac- 
tual numerical work. When its labors were 
concluded, the formule, on the use of which it 
had decided, were delivered to the second section. 

Second Section.—This section consisted of 
seven or eight persons of considerable acquaint. 
ance with mathematics: and their duty was to 
convert into numbers the formule put into their 
hands by the first section—an operation of 
great labor—and then to deliver out these for- 
mule to the members of the third section, and 
receive from them the finished calculations. 
The members of this second section had cer- 
tain means of verifying these calculations with- 
out the necessity of repeating, or even of ex- 
amining, the whole of the work.done by the 
third section. 

Third Section —The members of this sec- 
tion, whose number varied from sixty to eighty, 
received certain numbers from the second sec- - 
tion, and, using nothing more than simple ad- 
dition and subtraction, they returned to that 
section the finished tables. It is remarkable 
that nine-tenths of this class had no knowledge 
of arithmetic beyond its two first rules which 
they were thus called upon to exercise, and that 
these persons were usually found more correct 
in their calculations than those who possessed 
a more extensive knowledge of the subject. 

187. When it is stated that the tables thus 
computed occupy seventeen large folio volumes, 
some idea may perhaps be formed of the labor. 
From that part executed by the third class, which 
may almost be termed mechanical, requiring 
the least knowledge and by far the greatest la- 
hor, the first.class were entirely exempt. Such 
labor can always be purchased at an easy rate- 
The duties of. the second class, although re- - 
quiring considerable skill in arithmetical ope- 
rations, were yet in some measure relieved by 
the higher interest naturally felt’ in/those mo 
difficult operations. Tlie exertions of the 
plese ee } ys RT Ritts as ie yes : Fe 
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are not likely to require, upon another 
Gccasion, so much skill and labor as they did 
fo the first attempt to introduce such a me- 
hod ; but when the completion of a calculating 
engine shall have produced a substitute for the 
whole of the third section of computers, the at- 


simplifying its application, by a new discussion 
methods of converting analytical formule 
into numbers. : . 
188. The proceeding of M. Prony, in this ce- 
lebrated system of calculation, much resembles 
son about to construct a 
cotton or silk mill, or any similar establish- 
ment. Having, by his own genius, or through 


ed ‘machinery may be successfully applied to 
his pursuit, he makes drawings of his plans of 
the machinery, and may himself be considered 
as constituting the first section. He next re- 
quires the assistance of operative enginéers, ca- 
pable of executing the machinery he has de- 
signed, some of whom should understand the 
nature of the processes to be carried on; and 
these constitute his second section. Whena 
sufficient number of machines have peen made, 
a multitude of other persons, possessed of a 
lower degree of skill, must be employed in using 
them ; thése form the third section: but their 
work and the just performance of the machines 
must be still superintended by the second class. 
189. As the possibility of performing arith- 
metical calculations by machinery may appear 
to non-mathematical readers to be rather too 
large a postulate, and as it is connected with 
the subject of the division of labor, I shall here 
endeavor, in a few lines, to give some slight 
perception of the manner in which this can be 
done—and thus to remove a small portion of 
the veil which covers that apparent mystery. 
190. That nearly all tables of numbers which 
follow any law, however complicated, may be 
formed, to a greater or less extent, solely by the 
proper arrangement of the successive addition 


and subtraction of numbers befitting each table, ||: 


is a general principle which can be demonstrat- 
ed to those only who are well acquainted with 
mathematics ; but the mind, even of the reader 
who is but very slightly acquainted with that 
science, will readily conceive that it is not im- 
possible, by attending to the following exam- 
ier Let us consider the subjoined table. This 

le is the beginning of one in very extensive 
use, which has been printed and reprinted very 
























































frequently:in many countries, and is called a 
table of square numbers. 
Tenneof| 1. || ase Dir- | 2 ‘Hi 
the table.| T®!€- 1! ference. | ferance. 
1 1 . 
3 
2 4 2 
5 
3 9 2 
7 
4 16 2 
9 
5 25 2 
ll 
6 36- 2 
13 
7 40 























Any number in the table,column A, may be ob- 
tained, by multiplying the number which ex- 
presses the distance of that term from the com- 
mencement of the table by itself ; thus, 25° is 
the fifth term from the beginning of the table, 
and 5 multiplied by itself, or by 5, is equal to 

.. det us now subtract each term of tliis ta- 
ble from the next succeeding term, and place 
the results in another column, (B,) which may 


« first difference column. If we again/ 
subtract each term of this first difference from 
the, succeeding term, we find the result is al- 
ways th n 2, (column C ;) and that 





eats Dumber will always recur in that column 
th may be called the second difference, will 
Appear to ty pen ae who will take the trouble 
to carry on 
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quite clear that, provided the first term (1) of the 
table, the first term (3) of the first differences, 
aud the first term (2) of the second or constant 
difference, are originally given, we can continue 
the table of square numbers to any extent, 
rary: As simple addition: for the series of the 
‘irst differences may be formed by repeatedly 
adding the constant difference 2 to (3) the first 
number in column B, and we then necessarily 
have the series of od | numbers, 3, 5, 7, &¢.: 
and, again, by succes -ely adding each of these 
to the first number (1, of the table, we produce 
the square numbers. 
191. Having thus, I hope, thrown some light 
upon the theoreti¢al part of the question, I 
shall endeavor to show that the mechanical ex- 
ecution of such an engine, as Would produce 
this series of numbers, is not so far removed 
from that of ordinary machinery as might be 
conceived. Let the reader imagine threé clocks 
placed on a table side by side, each having only 
one hand, and -ach having a thousand divisions 
instead of twelve hours marked on the face ; 
and every time a string is pulled, let them strike 
on a bell the numbers of the divisions to which 
their hands point. Let him farther suppose. 
that two of the cloéks, for the sake of distine- 
tion called B and C, have some mechanism by 
which the clock C advances the hand of the 
clock B one division, for each stroke it makes 
upon its own bell; and let the clock B, by a 
similar contrivance, advance the hand of the 
clock A one division, for each stroke it makes 
on its own bell. With such an arrangement, 
having set the hand of the clock A to the divi- 
vision I., that of B to III., and that of C‘to II., 


the clocks to be set in motion continually, in 


clock A ; pull the string of clock B; pull the 
string of clock C. 
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let the reader imagine the repeating parts of) 


the following order, viz.: pull the string of 
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shillings a day by his skill in temperi 
in turning a wheel, which can be do 
pence a day; and we equally avoid 
arising from the employment of an 1 
ed mathematician in performing the lowest pro- 
cesses of arithmetic. ~ oe 
193. The division of labor cannot be success- 
fuily practised, unless there exists a great de- 
mand for its produce ; and it requires larg 
capital to be employed in those arts in whic 
is used. In watch-making it has been ca 
perhaps, to.the greatest extent. In an ei 
nation before a Committee of the House 
Commons, it was stated that there are a hun- 
dred and two distinct branches of this art, to 
eaeh of which a boy may be put apprentice ; 
and that he only learns his master’s depart- 
ment, and is unable, after his apprenticeship 
has expired, without subsequent instruction, 
to work at any other branch.. The watch-fin- 
isher, whose business it is to put together the 
scattered parts, is the only one, out of the hun- 
dred and two persons, who can work in any 
other department than his own. , 


ON THE SEPARATE COST OF EACH PROCESS IN A 
; MANUFACTURE. ; 

194. The great competition introduced by 
machinery, and the applicat:on of the prinei 
of the subdivision of labor, render it contin 
necessary for each producer to be on the watch, 
to discover improved methods by which the 
cost of the article he manufactures may be re- 
duced ; and, with this view, it is of great im- 
portance to know the precise expense of every 
process, as well as of the wear and tear of ma-. 
chinery which is due to it. The same infor- 
mation is desirable for others, through whose 
hands the manufacturéd goods are distributed; . 
because it enabies them to give reasonable an. 
swers or explanations to the objections of m-— 
quirers, and also affords them a better chance 






































If now only those divisions struck or pointed 
at by the clock C be attended to and written 
down, it will be found that they produce the 
series of the squares of the natural numbers. 
Such a series could, of course, be carried by 
this mechanism only so far as the three first 
figures ; but this may be sufficient to give sume 
idea of the. construetion, and was, in fact, the 
point to. which the first model of the caleulat- 
ing-engine, now in extended. 
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hase and apply to each procesa precisely|jin Java is 117 per. 
Ehat quantity oped and iiowiedge which tnlrew meterial; tae \ 
table a few terms farther. Now! required for it: we avoid employing any part''blue is 45 per cent. 
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2g D of suggesting to the manufacturer changes in 
2 : a. | Clock A. Clock B. ‘| Clock C. ||the fashion of his Bee which my bs more 
eit a me aa suitable either to the tastes or to the 
£ - a ae aR “ ss _ wae 5 of his customers. To the st tesman such kno 
ledge is still more important, as without it he 
: _ ‘Table| Ist difference |2ddiffrence}|must trust entirely to others, and can form no 
Pull y Sane es SY Be rte onthe: uj judgment, worthy of confidence, of the effect 
ain ~- = any tax may produce, or of the ney 
12 3 divisions... .|B. strikes.....3|... 0:22. nufacturer or the country may suffer by its im- 
aa Cl. sc cntomnegere'es babe gy is a yee age olathe - ‘ 
vanced (by ©./) . One of the first advantages whieh sug- 
: 2 divisions... . .|C. strikes 2}| pests itself as likely to arise from a correct a 
(\Pull A.JA. strikes... .4|....0.2e.eseee{eceste wes b> me of the expense of the several processes 
—— B.|The hand is ad- of any manufacture, is the indication which it 
vaneed (by B.) ; furnishes of the course in which improvement 
as ale C 5 divisions... . ag woe 2 Pr neetass should be directed. If any method should be 
y erage ai: vanced (by C) contrived of diminishing by one-fourth the time 
lL 2 divisions... .|C. strikes 2|\required for fixing on the heads of the pins, the 
— expense of making them would be reduced 
( Pull Ye —- . a: See ee ee eeeeses Perse seers about thirteen per cent., whilst a reduction of 
ag aes -¥ one half the time employed in spinning the coil - 
34 7. divisions... . |B. stribencd « Tle ess ane of wire out of which the heads are cut, would 
eee ee ey The hand is ad- scarcely make any sensible difference in the 
; vanced (by C.) : cost of the manufacture of the whole article. 
L 2 divisions... .|C. strikes 2)/7, is, therefore, obvious, that the attention 
pol Ald. eellome. Mics cate nenidecadvics would be much more advantageously directed to 
—~ B.iThe hand is ad shortening the former than the latter process. _ ; 
vanced (by B.) ; 196. The expense of manufacturing, in @~ 
4< e '9 divisions... .. ter sco ; e. SAVE IR AD country where the machinery is of the rudest 
Ba Neso cach huleh ay pe weneed ‘this @) kind, and manual labor is very cheap, is cu-— 
q 2 divisions... .\C. strikes 2||Tiously exhibited in the price of cotton eld th in 
. the island of Java. The cotton, in the ‘ eed, 


192. We have seen, then, that the effect of 
hanical| 


is sold by the picul, which is a weight of 
133 ibs. Notabove one-fourth or one-1 
weight, however, is cotton ; and the nat 
means of rude wooden rollers, separate 
expense of one day’s labor, abou a of © 
ton from the seed. In this stage it is v 
between four and five times its | ral 
and the prices of the same substance, in its ( 
ferent stages of manufacture, are, for one pict 
Cotton in the seed, 2 to 3 dollars— x 
ordinary cc 
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cesses of a manufacture, perhaps an 
‘Statement of the ex of the vo- 
yw in the reader’s h may not be un- 
sting, more especially as it will afford an 
into the nature and extent of the taxes 
jon literature. It is found economical to print 





Paper for 3,000, at 1l. Lis. 6d. per 

Team, weighing 28 lbs.: the duty 
on paper at 3d. per lb. amounts to _ 

7s. per ream, so that the 63 reams 

* ‘which are required for the work will 

cost: Paper, 771. 3s. 6d.—Excise 
Duty, 220. 1s., 99 46 


Totalexpense of printing and paper, 205 18 0 
Steel plate for title page, 076 
Engraving on steel, letters 1-1 0 
Ditto Head. of Bacon, 220 


Total expense of title page, 
Printing title page, at 6s. per 100, 
Paper for ditto, at 1s. 9d. per 100, 
Expenses of advertising, -.  - 
Sundries, © 


Total expense in sheets, - 
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| 


Cost of a single copy in sheets, 
Extra boarding, ad 
Cost of each copy, boarded, 0 23} 

- 198. This analysis requires some explana- 
tion.. ges rinter usually charges for com- 
position by the sheet, supposing the type to be 
all of one kind ; and as aie chen is Paauleted 
by the size of the letter, on which the quantity 
‘of it in a sheet depends, little dispute can arise 
after the price is agreed upon. If there are a 
few extracts, or other parts of the work, which 
require to be printed in smaller type, or if there 
are many notes, or several passages in Greek, 
or in other languages, requiring a different 
type, these are considered -in the original con- 
tract, and a small additional price per sheet al- 
lowed. If there is a larger portion of small 


type; 
pA ge for it per sheet. If any work, with ir- 
regular lines, and many figures, and what the 
priitere call rules, occurs, it is called table- 
work, and is charged at an advanced price per 
sheet. Exainples of this are frequent in the 
present volume. If the page consists entirely 
of figures, as in mathematical tables, which re- 
quire very careful correction, the charge for 
iy ers is usually doubled. A few years 
ago I printed a table of logarithms, on a large 
sized page, which required great additional la- 
bor and care from the readers, in rendering the 
proofs correct, for which several new types 
‘were cast, although new punches were not re. 
quired, and for which stereotype plates were 
cast, costing about 2/. per sheet. In this case 111. 
per. sheet were charged,. although ordinary 
composition, with the same siacd eter; in de. 
y OC shillings ped been Smaps wh at thirty- 
it shillings per sheet: but as expense 
ascertained before commencing the work, 
e to no difficulties. : 
he charge for corrections and altera. 
ms is one which, from the difficulty of mea- 
»» Phese facts are taken from Crawfurd’s Archipelago. 
nia refers to the Londoa edition, as by Chas. 
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-paper of en unusually large size, so. 


at although thirty-two 40.9 hare really con- 
inec ep -alpputtebar work is ail called vo. 
‘mter for composing (per sheet | 
32 pages) 31. te, 104 ang £32 06 
rinter for composing small type, 
iS in extracts and contents, extru 
per sheet, 3s. 10d. J es. - 2 0 3 
To printer for com sing table-work, 
sates yr tossangy Bs. iw ae eR BED 
charge for corrections per 
* sheet, 31. ee a 00 
Press-work, 3,000 being printed off, 
per sheet, 3/.10s. - -> 504 


it is better to have a specific additional] 
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Hly three or four are wanted for the sake of 


it, i 


(if he be the he anth 
printer,) and the master printer or his foreman, 
as it is to the author himself. If the author 
study economy, he should inake the whole of 
his corrections in the manuscript, and should 
copy it out fairly : it will then be printed cor- 
rectly, and he will have little to pay for correc- 
tions. But it is scarcely possible to judge of 
the effect of any passage correctly, without 
having it set up in type; and there are few 
subjects to which an author does not find he 
can add some details or explanations, when he 
sees his views in-print. If,therefore, he wish 
to save his own Jabor in transcribing, and to 
give the last polish to the language, he may ac- 
complish these objects at an increased expense. 
If the printer possess a sufficient stock of type, 
it will contribute still more to the convenience 
of the autho? to have his whole work put up in 
what are-technically called slips,* and then to 
make all the corrections, and to have as few re- 
vises as he can. ~The present work was set 
up in slips, but the corrections were unusually 
large, and the revises frequent. 

200. The press-work, or printing off, is 
charged at a price agreed upon for each two 
hundred and fifty sheets; any broken num- 
ber is still considered as two hundred and 
fifty. When a large edition is- required, 
the price for two hundred and fifty is re- 
dusted ; thus, in the present volume, two .hun- 
dred and fifty copies, if printed alone, would 
have been charged eleven shillings per sheet. 
The principle of this mode of charging is good, 
as it obviates all disputes; but it is to be re- 
gretted that the custom of charging for any 
small number the same price as for two hun- 
dred and fifty is so pertinaciously adhered to, 
that the master printers cannot get their men 
to agree to any other terms when only twenty 
or thirty copies are required, or even when on- 






some experiment. Perhaps if all numbers 
above fifty were’ charged as two hundred and 
fifty, and all below as for half two hundred and 
fifty, both parties would derive an advantage. 
301. The effect of the excise duty is to ren- 
der the paper thin, in order that. it ay! weigh 
little; but this is counteracted by the desire of 
the author to make his book look as thick as 
ossible, in order that he may charge the pub- 
fic as much ‘as he decently can ; and so on that 
round alone it is of no importance. There is, 
owever, another effect of this duty, which 
both the public and the author feel; for they 
pay, not merely the duty which is charged, but 
also the profit on that duty, which the paper- 
maker requires for the use of additional capital ; 
and also the, profit to the publisher and book. 
seller on the increased price of the volume. 
202. The estimated charge for advertisements 
is, in the present case, about the usualallowance 
for such a volume ; and, as it.is considered that 
advertisements in newspapers are.the most ef- 
fectual, where the smallest pays a duty of 3s. 6d., 
nearly one half the charge of advertising is a tax. 
203. It appears, then, that upon an expendi- 
ture of 2761. on the present volume, 421. are 
paid in the shape of a direct tax: -- Whether the 
profits arising from such a mode‘of manufac- 
turing will justify such a rate of taxation, can 
only be estimated when the returns from the 
volume are considered, a subject that. will be 
discussed in our subsequent pages. It is at 
present sufficient to observe, that the tax on 
advertisements is an impolitic tax, when con- 
trasted with that upon paper, and on other ma- 
terials employed. The object of all advertise- 
ments is, by making known articles for sale, 
to procure for them a better price, if the sale is 
to'be by auction; or a larger extent of sale, if 
by retail dealers. Now the more any article is 
known, the more quickly it is discovered whether 
jit contributes to the comfort or advantage of the 
public, and the more quickly its consumption 
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r, then, that every taX on communicating 
information ang articles which are the 
» 18 One 
which {must considerably reduce amount 
that would have been raised had no impedi- 
ment been placed in the way of making known 
to the public their qualities and their-price. _ 
ON THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF. LARGE 
FACTORIES. 
204, On examining the analysis which hes 
been previously given of the operations in 
the art of pin-making, it will be observed, that 
ten individuals are employed in it, and also 
that the time. occupied in executing the seve- 
ral processes is very different. In order, how- 
ever, to render more simple the reasoning which 
follows, it will be convenient to suppose that . 
each: of the six processes there described re- 
quires an equal quantity of time. This being 
supposed, it is at once apparent, that, to conduct 
an establishment for pin-making most profi- 
tably, the number of persons employed must be 
a multiple of ten. For if a person with small. 
means has only sufficient capital to enable 
him to employ half that number of persons, 
they cannot each of them constantly adhere to 
tue execution of the process; and ifa manu- - 
facturer employs any number not a multiple of 
ten; a similar result must ensue with respect 
to some portion of them. The same reasoning 
extends to all manufactories which are con- 
ducted. upon the principle of the division of la- 
bor, and we arrive at this general conclusion— 
When (from the peculiar nature of the pro- 
duce of each manufactory) the number of pro- 
cesses into which it is most advantageous to 
divide it is ascertained, as well as the number 
of individuals to be employed, then all other 
manufactories which do not employ a direet 
multiple of this number, will produce the 
article ata greater cost. This principle ought 
always to be kept in view in great establish- 
ments, although it is quite impossible, even 
with the best system of the division of labor, to 
carry it rigidly into execution. The propor. 
tion of the persons employed who possess the 
greatest skill is, of course, to be first attended 
to. That exact ratio which is most profitable 
for a factory employing a hundred workmen, 
may not be quite the most fit for one in 
which there are five hundred; and probably. 
both admit of variations in their arrangements 
without materially increasing the cost of their 
produce. But it is quite certain that no indivi. 
dual, nor in the case of pin-making could any 
five individuals, ever hope to compete with an 
extensive establishment. Hence arises one of 
the causes of the great size of manufacturing 
establishments, which have increased with the 
progress of civilization. Other circumstances, 
however, contribute to the.same end, and arise 
also from the same cause—the division.of labor. 
205. The material out of which the manu- 
factured article is produced, must, in the seve- 
ral stages ofits progress, be conveyed from one 
operator to the next in succession; this can be 
done at least_ expense when —_ are all work- 
ing in the same establishment. If the material 
is heavy, this reason acts with additional force ; 
but in. cases where it is light, the danger aris- 
ing from frequently removing it may render it 
desirable to have all the processes carried on 
‘n the same building. In the cutting and po- 
lishing of glass this is the ‘case ; whilst in the 
art of needle-making, several of the processes 
are carried.on in the cottages of the workmen. 
[t is, however, clear that the latter plan, which” 
is attended with some.advuntages to the family~ 
of the workmen, can be adopted only whiere'' 
there.exists a sure and quick method of knowing - 
that the work has been well done, and that the” 
whole of the materials given out have-been~ 
really employed. , een are 
206... T. 


inducement -to. contrive machines ~ 


| for any process of. manufacture increases with © 


the demand. for the. article ; and the-introduc-" 
tion of machinery, on..the other hand, tetids to~ 
increase, the quantity. produced, and~to -lead to” 





the 


establishment. of large factories, An illus. 
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tration of these principles may be found in the} 


manufacture of patent net. 


rof the ween it w 
pete ret machines for weaving this article||tablish an accountant’s de 


were very expensive, costing from a thousand 
rapt sg or thirteen hu pounds. The 

jor. of one of these, though it greatly in- 
ee quantity he could produce, was 
nevertheless unable, when ———* ht hours 
a day, to compete witli the old methods. This 
arose from the large capital invested in the ma- 
chinety; but he quickly perceived that, with the 
same expense of fixed capital and a small ad- 
dition to his circulating capital, he could work 
the machine during the whole twenty-four 
hours. The profits thus realized soon induced 
other_persons to direct their attention to the im- 
provement. of those machines ; and the price 
was considerably reduced, at the same time that 
the rapidity of production of the patent net was 
increased. If machines be kept working through 
the twenty-four hours, it will be necessary that 
some person shall attend to admit the. work. 
men at the time they relieve each other; and 
whether the porter or other servant so em- 
ployed admit one person or twenty, his rest 
will be equally disturbed. It will also be ne- 
eéssary, occasionally, to adjust or repair the 
machine ; and this will be done much better by 
a worknian accustomed to machine making, 
than by the person who uses it: Now, since 
the good performance and the duration of ma- 
chines depend to a very great extent upon cor- 
pms as soon as it appears, every shake or 
imperfection in their parts, it will soon become 
— that a workman resident on the spot 
will reduce the expenditure arising from the 
wear and tear of machinery. But in the case 
ofasingle lace-frame, or a single loom, this 
would be too expensive a plan. Here, then, 
arises another circumstance which tends to 
enlarge the extent of a factory. It ought to 
consist of such a number of machines as shal 
occupy the whole time of one workman in 
pa them in order, and in making any ca- 
sual repairs: if it is extended be and this, the 
same principle of economy would point out the 
necessity of doubling or tripling the number of 
machines, in order to employ the whole time of| 
two or three skilful workmen. 

207. Where one part of each workman’s la- 
bor consists in the exertion of mere physical 
force, as in weaving and many similar arts, it 
will soon occur to the manufacturer, that if the 
loom or lace-frame. were driven by a steam- 
engine, the same man might attend to two or 
more looms at once; and. siuce we already 
suppose that he already employed one or more 
operative engineers, a may so arrange the 
number of his looms that the charge of keeping 
them and the steam-engine in order shal] just 
fully occupy their time. One of the first effects 
will be, that the steam-engine can drive the 
looms twice as fast as human force ; and as 
each man, when relieved from bodily labor, can 
attend to two looms, it will ‘be found that one 
workman ‘can now make as much cloth as four 
could.do before. This increase was, however, 
graptes than that’which really took place at 

rst; for the limit of the velocity of the parts 
of the loom depended upon, the strength of the 
thread, and the quickness with which iteom- 
menced its motion: but ‘an’ improvement. was 
soon made,.by which. the motion commenced 
slowly, and gradually aequired greater velocity 
than it was safe to give it at once. This im- 
provement «increased the: speed from 100 to 
about 120-strokes per mintte. 1 

208. Pursuing the same principles, the ma- 
nufactory becomes: gradually so entarged, that 
the expense of lighting ‘during the night 
amounts to a considerable sum; -and as there 
are already attached to: the ‘establishment per- 
sons who are up all night, and.can, therefore, 
constantly..attend:to it;-and also ‘engineers to 
make and keep iri réepair'any machinery, the 
addition of an apparatus for making gas tolight 
the factory introduces ‘a iewr hictonlaih: at the 
same time that it contributes, by diminishing}; 
theex y and therisk 
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necessary 
tment, with.e 
to pay the workmen, to see that they ar- 
rive at their stated times ; and this department 


who purchase the raw produce, and 
who sell the manufactured article. : 

210. It, would be ‘of great importance, if, in 
every large establishment, the modes of paying 
the different persons employed could be so ar- 
ranged, that each should derive advantage from 
the success of the whole, and that the profits 
of the individuals should advance as the factory 
itself produced profit, without the necessity of 
making‘any change in the wages agreed upon. 
This is by no means easy to effect, particularly 
amongst that class whose daily labor procures 
for them their daily meal. ‘The system which 
has long been pursued in working the Cornish 
mines, although not exactly fulfilling these con- 
ditions, yet a advantages. which make 
it worthy of attention, as having considerably 
approached towards tliem, and as tending toren- 
der fully effective the faculties ofall engaged in it. 

211. In the mines of Cornwall, almost the 
whole of the operations both above and below 
ground are contracted for. The manner of 
making the contract is nearly as follows. At 
the end of every two months, the work which it 
is proposed to carry on during the next period 
is marked out. It is of three kinds. 1. Tut- 
work, which consists in sinking shafts, driving 
levels, and making excavations ; this is paid for 
by the fathom in depth, or in length, or by the 
cubic fathom. 2. Tribute, which is payment for 
raising and dressing the ore, by means of acer- 
tain part of its value when merchantable. It 
is this species of payment which produces 
such admirable effects. The miners, who 
are to be paid in proportion to the richness of 
the vein, and the quantity of metal actually ex- 
tracted from it, naturally become quick-sighted 
in the discovery: of ore, and in estimating its 
value; and it is their interest to avail them- 
selves of every improvement that can ong it 
more cheaply to market. 3. Dressing: The 
tributors, who dig and dress the ore, can sel- 
dom afford to dress the coarsest parts. of that 
which they raise at their contract price; they, 
therefore, leave it, and this portion is again let 
out to persons who agree to dress it at an‘ad- 
vanced price. The lots of ore to be dressed, 
and the works to be carried on, having been 
marked out for some days,and having been 
examined by the men, a kind of auetion is kept 
by the captains of the mine, in which each lot 
is put up, and bid for by different gangs of men. 
The work is then offered, at a price usually be- 
low. that bid at the auetion, to the lowest bid« 
der, who rarely declines it at the rate proposed. 
The tribute is a certain’sum out of ‘every 
twenty shillings’ worth of ore raised, ‘and may 
— tom three pénce in the pound to fourteen 
or fifteen shillings. The rate of earnings in tri. 
bute is very uncertain: if a vein, which was 
poor when taken, becomes rich, the men earn 
money rapidly ; and instances. have: occurred 
in which each miner of .a gang has earned a 
hundred pounds in two months... These extra- 
ordinary cases are, perhaps, of more advantage 
to. the owners of the mine than even to the 
men ; for whilst the skill-and industry of the 
workmen are greatly stimulated, the owner 
himself always derives greater advantage from 
the improvement of the vein,* This system 
has been introduced, by Mr. Taylar, into the 
lead miles of Flintshire, into those at Skipton, 
in’ Yorkshire, and into some of the copper 
mines of Cumberland ; and it is desirable that it 
should become general, because no.other mode 
of payment affords to the workmen a measure of 
success 80 directly. proportioned to the industry, 
the integrity, and the talent, which they exert.“ 
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- 212. We lave seen that the application of the 
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which the division of later resta, to 
almost to its extreme limits: not 
precise amount of skill is sed whieh is 
sagem Ph the execution of —_ reese 
ut ughout every stage from + im wi 
the raw material is procured, to that by 
the finished produce is conveyed into 
of the consumer, the same econor 
prevails. The quantity of work pre 
given number o' ple is gre 
by such an extended a 
sult is necessarily @ grea 
of the article which is brought to market. —_- 
"213. Amongst the causes which tend to the 
cheap production of any article, and 
uire additional capital, may be 
the care which is taken to allow no partof 
the raw produce, out of which it is formed, to 
be absolutely wasted. An attention to this ¢ir- 
cumstance sometimes causes the union of twe 
trades in one factory, which otherwise would 
naturally have been se ted. An enumera. 
spplicable, fursisies « etyting examaelt atiiD 
applicable, furnishes a striking example 
kind of economy. The tanner, who has 
chased the hides, separates the horns, and sells 
them to the makers of combs and lanterns. _ 
The horn consists of two parts, an outward 
horny case, and an inward conical.shaped sub- 
stance, somewhat intermediate between indu-_ 
rated ‘hair and a4 The first preoein cone 
sists in separating these two parts, by means 
of a blow coalaat a block of wood. * The horny. 
exterior is then cut into three portions by 
means of a frame-saw. ~ = 
1. The lowest of these, ae the of the 
horn, after undergoing several processes, 
which it is user t, is made into ¢ 
2. The middle of the horn, after being 
tened by heat, and its transparency imprg 
by oil, is split into thin layers, and forms a 
stitute for glass in lanterns of the ne. 
kind. we 
3. The tip of the horn is used by the makers 
of knife-handles and of the tops of whips, and 
for other similar purposes. ~ 3 
4. The interior, or core of the horn, is boiled 
down in water. A large quantity of fat rises to ~ 
the surface; this is put aside, and sold to the 
makers of yellow —_ “<= * 
5. The liquid itself is used as a kind of glue, — 
and is purchased by the cloth-dressers for stif- 


fening. oo a 
6. The bony substance, which remains bee 
hind, is then sent to the mill, and, being ground = 
down, is sold te'the farmers for manure, = 
Besides these variots purposes to whieli the | 4 
different parts of the-horn are applied, the elip- 
pings, which arise in comb-making, ate sold 
the farmer for manure at about one shilling: 
bushel. In the first yenr after they are spr 
over the soil they have comparati ttle ef 
fect, but during the next four or five their effiea- 
cy is considerable. The shavings whieh forn 
the refuse of the lantern-maker are of a much 
thinner texture: a few of them are cut into va. 
tious and painted, and used . 
for, being hygrometic, they curl up when 
in the a of a warm hand. But the gr 
part of these shavings are sold also for 
which, from their extremely thin a 
form, produces its full effect upon the fir 
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A Petrifacion.—Baron Steuben died of 
at Steuben, Oneida Co. N. Y. in November 1795, 
Agreeably to his request his remains were: wrap 
in his cloak, enclosed in a plain coffin, anddepos 
in a grave without a. store.. Many years aft 
we learn by a memoir in the N. Y. Adve: 
his body was disinterred for the purpose of by 





division of tabor téuds to produce chéaper 
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* For a detailed account of the method of! working the Cor: 
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pense of lighting, and therisk of accidents 
by Gire, to reduce the cost of manufacturing. 
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another place and it was found to have- 
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state of complete petrifaction, and is believed 
main in that state of preservation to this, 
features of his face were as uachange 
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LITERARY eae 
Penrrentiany System of THE Parav 
) ITS APPLICATON IN. France, WITH AN. 


:; transiated from thé French, with an 
ction, Notes, &c. by Faaness Lrenen : 1 vol. 
} Philadelphia, Caney, Lea & Brancuarp.— 
of our readers will remember the journey which 
rs of this book madea year or two ago, to 
intry, by order uf their government, with a 
“oview of ascertaining, by actual inspection and inqni- 
ty onthe spot, the -principles and operation of our 
peniten systems. The volume before us is an 
rac ‘of these inquiries, furnishing the conclusions 
‘at which the commissioners arrived, and some of 
th ¢ documents on which those conclusions rest. It 
je not the report made to their government, for that 
» Was in much greater detail—but the summing up as 
lit.were of the whole matter. As* Americans, we 
have gient reason to be satisfied with the tone of this 
“work, and with the facts so creditable to the practi- 
“eal, good sense and humanity of our people, which it 
Bets forth. It is but just to say too, that the whole 
“inquiry.seems to have been conducted by those en- 
venlightened Frenchmen with on absence of prejudice} 
“or preconceived theories—alike rare on such occa-) 
“sions, and commendable. Their ‘aim was the truth, 
“and that they steadily pursued wherever it might 
“lea . The. penitentiary system is one of the contri- 
but of America to the cause of humanity ; and 
fall credi given us for it in these pages: and the 
qiisiciple pon which it reste, that of combining labor|!n 
With individual isolation and solitude, is probably 
the only difference now being in the modes 
ng ‘this principle. In Pennsylvania, each 
er is confined in a separate cell, which he ne- 
performing there the task assigned him, 
and:ignorant of all around: him, never seeing nor be- 
“ing seen by his fellow-convicts. In this State, ac. 
‘eording to what is known as the Auburn system, each 
isoner is, in like manner, confined at nightin a sepa- 
ate 2 cell, but eats and works in public, that is, with all 
the other prisoners ; but complete silence is inexora- 
bly enforced : a word, a sign, a look of intelligence 
eachanged between convicts, is punished on the spot 
with sévere whipping. In this manner, a thousand 
march to and from their cells, théir refec- 
a their workshops, as if they were so many 
. The respective advantages of these sys- 
sa yet perhaps.to be determined; though thus 
‘the preference has been decidedly given to 
that of Auburn by all the States which have re- 
y established penitentiaries. The French Com. 
fers also incline to that system. The in. 
ana, however, Dr. Lieler, prefers that 












































































































aay seal and. unanswerable arguments, the’ 
importance towards perfec:ing the Penitentiary 























ain have occasion to refer to this work, which 
st now dismiss with warm commendation of 
sand value—both of which are added 


























eagle Boox OF THE Norsgry, wits Parecerrs ror 
os Tan, Manacrment or Inranes, &c. By Warrer C. 
wov, Member of the Royal College of London, &c. 
jew-York, Wa. Jacxson.—This republication 
mothers and nurses a judicious paacerenme 















































» Of Houses of Detention: On this subject we 
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aa) | Harpers. The last miserable production of| 


. |\Mre. Trollope in the way of a novel, the Refugee, 


leds to open the one before us with no very great 
expectatlon of interest or amusement. The Abbesa, 
however, is by no means deficient in merit. The 
‘conception of the story is rather original, and it is ma- 
naged occasionally with a good dealof skill. “A brief 
extract will give some idea of the style aad incident 
which characterize the book. - The following scene 
represents the well knowg ceremtony attending the 
to||Punishment of a nun for having broken her vows :— 
pi 2 ; . 


- As soonas the Abbots had reached their respective 
stalls, ‘and the priests their stations at the altar, Ca. 
milla was-led to the frogt of it, by the men who had 
been employed to prepare her for the ceremony of 
degradation. 

A. stool, was placed at the denice of a few yards 
from the lowest step of the altar, and on this the 
unhappy Camilla was seated, in the full dress of her 


Horder, and with her veil thrown completely over her. 


Thé rule she was said to have transgressed was 
written on parchment, and held up before her by an 
aged sister of the convent. 

The community lined the two sides of the nave, 
leaving a wide space between them, in the middle 
of which was a bier, with. a- black pall thrown 
across it. 

As soon as Camilla was seated, the two lines 
chanted in low and d:smal cadence, the alternate 
verses of the Miserere, pausing long betweén each 
verse. During these pauses, the stranger monks 
took off the veil, hood, and robe of Camilla, leaving 
her unclothed, save by. a long tunic of white cloth, 
which reached from the throat to the feet. Her re- 
ligious habit was torn asunder into many fragments, 
and scattered on the floor. 

The sentence recorded against her was then read 
aloud in Latin, and three times repeated.. She was 
now commanded to rise, and the procession began. 
Nt was preceded by a priest, .who carried a large 
cross reversed. The sisterhood followed, two and 
two, each bearing in her hand an extinguished torch. 
Then came the pale Camilla, in her white shroud. 
like garment, supported on each side by a sable 
mute. Next followed two priests, one carrying in- 
cense, the other holy water; and last, the two mi- 
tred Abbots Closed the line. 

The march was slow and solemn. Each nun, her 

head sunk in her bosom, and her veil closely drawn 
round her, recited in a low whisper the prayers tor 
the dying. 
In this order they passed down the side aisle, and 
up to the centre of the nave where stood the bier. 
The nuns again divided into two lines, taking their 
station as before. Camilla, pale, motionless, and 
seemingly unconscious of what was passing, was 
raised w.thout a struggle in the arms of the mutes, 
and placed upon the bier, where she lay perfectly 
still and unresisting while the assistant priests spread 
the funeral pall over her. 

This ceremony completed, the solemn service for 
the dead was heard from the altar; and when this 
ended, the thrilling words, “ Requiem @ternam. dong 
ei, Domine ! /” burst forth in full chorus from the nuns. 

When the Requiem ceased, a silence like that of 
the grave ensued, and lasted till time sufficient had 
been allowed for each to breathe an inward prayer. 

Then a signal was given to the nuns, who imme- 
diately retired with slow and noiseless steps, vot 
one of them daring to throw a farewell glance to the 
poor wretch, who, warm in life and youth, was 
now to be interred within her horrid tomb. All the 
jassistante followed, except the mutes, the stranger 
pricsts, whose unpitying services were still required, 
and the two judges, who were bound to see the final 
execution of their sentence, 

As soonas the doors of the chapel were closed, 
Isidore gave a signal to the men. The: bier was 
lifted on their shoulders, and borne through the iron 
door into the vaults. 

It was, as Geraldine had supposed, within the 
{Massive depth of the wall which guarded the build- 
jing from the sea, that the living tomb was fabricated, 
oe the dark aperture now yawned before them ; its 
horrors rendered visible by the pale light of a wax 
taper that burned within it, near which was placed a 
wed | ee water, and a small loaf of bread. 

ier was placed on the earth—the pall was 
removed: but. the assistants started back as they 
withdrew it, exclaimin 

“She is already dead? 





“ Then bury her,” said Isidore, with horrid calm. 
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cutioners, who bore her forward to the dark recess: 
the cool air revived her strength, and the” friendly 
faintness forsook her; Gus eee opened her eyes upon the 
scene, andallits terrors seized her heart ‘at once. 
For a moment. she looked wildly on them all, and 
then uttered a shriek, which left its sound within the 
ears that heard-it as lung as life remained. Yet it 
did but hasten the deed. Startled, but not softened, 
by that~dismal ery, the men threw her from their 
arms, cnd instantly began the frightful work that was 
to shut out the air of life for ever. 

The wretched woman ‘sprang upon her feet—the 
stones were rolled against her—she raised her help. 
leas arma, and madly strove to impede the Bavage 
work—in vain. A few short moments hid her from 
their sight, and a few more restored the treacherous 
pen to the same look of harmlessness as its neigh. 

ors. 


Tue Martyrs’ Trivuens, tue Buriep Vauey, 
AND OTHER Poems, by Grenvitte MELLEN. . Bos. 
ton: Lilly, Wait, Colman 4- Holden. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 300.—We have looked over this elegantly. printed 
volume with a great deal of pleasure. If elevated 
and chastened imagination, glowing language, and 
melodious versification constitute true poetry, the 
collection which Mr. Mellen puts forth with so 
modest a preface is well entitled to the name. .We 
remember but few happier verses on the same sub. 
ject in the range of English poetry, than the follow. 
ing from a fine lyric, in the book before us, entitled 
‘The Host of Night”; 


Look at the host of night— 
These silent stars! 
What have they known of blight, 
~ Or heard of ware! 
Were they not marshall’d there, 
These fires sublime, 
Gemming the midnight air 
Ere earth knew time! 
Shine they for aught but earth, 
These silent stars! 
And when they sprung jo birth, 
Who broke the bars, 
And let their radiance out, 
To kindies ace 
_ When rang 's morning shout 
; O’er the glad race! 
Are they imbedded there, 
These silent stars ! 
Or do they cirele air 
On brilliant cars! 
Range they in frightful mirth 
ithout a law- 
Or stand they above earth, 
In changeless awe ! 
Are they all desolate, 
These silent stars— 
—- in their spheres by fate 
hich nothing mars! 
Or are they guards of God— 
Shining in prayer! 
On thé same j ath they’ve trod 
Since light was there ! 


The following extract froma piece entiled “A 
Dream of the Sea,” displays poetical powers of no 
common order. The dreamer is supposed to. be 
traversing the bed of ocean, where, while he scans 
the garnered treasures of that lifeless world, he can 
hear the everlasting waves above him **go bellow- 
ing to their bounds ” and thushe tells his fearful 


visions :— 


Beneath the cloudy waters I could see 

Palace and city crumbled—and the ships - 

Sunk in the engorging whirlpool, while the laugh 

Of revel swept the ringing. decks—and ere 

‘The oath was strangled in men’s swollen throats. 

For there they Jay—just hurried to one grave, 

With horrible contortions and fixed eyes, 

Waving among the cannon, as the surge 

Did slowly litt them, and their streaming hair 

Twining around the blades that were their pride. 

And.there were two, lock’d in each other’s arms; 

And they were fovere !— 

Kon salihts hears upoa thes splendid Seep,” 
upon that 

A bridal bed of pearls !—a burial, a 

Worthy of two so young and innocent ! 

And they did seem to lie there, like two geme— 

The faireat in the halis of ocean= 


onc 
ope—vne Kiss—and that net yet quite cold! 


How beautiful to die in such sean 

Ere yet the curse has ripen’d—or the heart 
feel ite rs we talc tt tear 

with shas beuswtiow'd nuh growe cial 

At Sloe ga 7 

“And int they died \— 
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ing—and a spectre crew ; 
foam, their bows ; 
And I hear thelr shrieks as they went on, 
Cryiog of murder to their bloody foes! 


These two contrasted pictures are: cottanily very 
~ fine, and we are enly sorry that our hmits prevent 
our extracting the whole piece, which i is equally well 
sustained throughout. . But to do a volume of origi- 
- nal poems like that before us justice, we must return 
to it more than once. “And trusting that the few 
spécimens we have shown o: Mr. Mellen’s powers 
are ‘still sufficient to stimulate the curiosity of our 





‘yeaders to examine this interesting collection for 
‘themselves, we take leave of it for the present, with 


many thanks to the author for the heartfelt pleasure 
its perusal has afforded. _ 
Tue New Git Bras, or Pedro of Penaflor, by 
Henry D. Inglis, author of ‘‘ Spain in 1830 ;” 2 vols. 
Philad., Carey & Son.—This though a very read. 
able book, has, like the previous work by the same 
author, been much overpraised. It is written in an 
easy and ruther agreeable style, and the costume of 
the country where the scene is laid is, so far as we 
can judge, well preserved; but the incidents are in 
the highest degree improbable, and the principal 
characters too extravagant altogether. The work, 
as may be gathered from the first part of the title, isa 
collection of tales strung together like threaded beads 
npon one main story. In the invention of some of 
these tales no little ingenuity and cleverness is mani- 
fested, but to the most of them taken separately, the 
remarks we have made above are perfectly applica- 
ble, while when they come to be considered together, 
so defective are they in that natural adnesion aud 
truth to nature which renders the model upon which 
the book is written one of the most delightful in the 
world, that comparisons almos} fatal to the copy can- 
not fail to suggest themselves. We had marked one 
well written sketch to follow here, but are under the 
necessity of postponing it until another day. * 
Wixtp Sports oF THE WEstT, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Stories or Wartertoo. Harpers. 2 vols.—This 
is one of the most agreeable light reading books that 
has been for some time reprinted here. It abounds 
in vivid sketches of scenery and tnanners in the west 
of Ireland, and amid the most animated accounts of 
every variety of field sports, introduces a melange 
of ludicrous anecdotes and striking legendary tales. 
The materiel is good, and it is well put together.— 
The great charm of the work, after all, however, 
consists perhaps in the freshness of the.subjects 
which the writer, (who we believe is a clergyman 
of the Church of England,’ deals with. The west 
of Ireland has only lately become a field trodden by 
the novellist; and those remote districts, rich in 
beautiful scenery and abounding in legendary lore, 
are almost as virgin ground to the tourist and 
sportsman as when described by Spenser two hun. 
dred years ago. ‘* And sure,” says the poet, “ it is 
yet a most beautifull and sweet countrey as any is un- 
der heaven, being stored throughout with many good. 
ly rivers, replenished with all sorts of fish most abun- 
dantly, sprinkled. with many very sweet islands and 


goodly lakes, like little inland seas, that-will even} 


carry shippes upon their waters.” Such as it ap- 
peared to the author of the Faery Queen, before his 
castle was burnt over his head, and the body of his 
murdered infant consumed in the blazing ruins, is 
this beautiful but ill-fated country described in the 
book before us. Nature there, as elsewhere, has 
kept her never-tailing promise, in the yearly renew 
of all her charms ; while man, bowed but not broken 
by centuries of misgovernment and oppression— 
smarting under a sense of entailed poverty, and stung 


"|{himeelf the gentlest of beings, from his happy hor 








to, vindictiveness by accumulated injury—exhibi 
too often the same savage character, the same horri 
acts, that. drove one of England’s sweetest poets, 


o mourn in exile over his murdered. offspring, and 
earth made desolate for. ever. Not feware the scenes 
f violence and bloodshed described in the volumes||} 


ad 





before us; but among them it is gratifying to find 
instances like the following, which show the effect 
of cool and steady courage in repelling a band off}: 
midnight ruffians: 


Several. years ago, When the south of Ireland. 
was, as it has ever has been within my memory, in 
a disturbed state, a gentleman advanced in years' 
lived in a retired country house. He was a bachel- 
or, and whether trusting to his-supposed popularity, 
or imagining that the general alarm among the gen- 
try. wax groundless, he continued in-his lonely man. 
sion long after their neighbors had quttted theirs for 
a-safer residence’in town, Ho had been indisposed 
for several days, and on the night he was attacked, 
had taken supper in his bedroom, which was on the 
ground floor, and inside a parlor, with which it com. 
municated. The, servants went to bed; the house 
was shut up for the-night; and the supper-tray, with 
its appurtenances, by a providential oversight, were 
forgotten in the old man’s chamber. ~ 

‘* Some hours after he had retired to bed, he was 
alarmed at hearing a window lifted in the outer apart. 
ment; his chamber-door was ajar, and ‘the moon 
shone brilliantly through the open casement, render- 
ing objects in the parlor distinct and perceptible to 
any person in the inner room. Presently a man leap- 
ed through the window, and three others followed 
him in quick succession, The old gentleman sprang 
from his bed, but unfortunately there were no arms 
in the apartment; recollecting, however, the forgot. 
ten supper-tray, he provided himself with a case- 
knife, and resolutely took his stand behind the open 
door. He had one advantage over the murderers, 
they were in full moonlight, and he shrouded in im. 
penetrable darkness. 

‘¢ A momentary: hesitation took place among the 
party who seemed undecided aé to which of them 
should first enter the dark room; for, acquainted 
with the localities of the house, they knew well that 
there the devoted vittim slept. ~ At last one of the 
villains cautiously approached, stood for a moment in 
the doorway, hesitated, advanced a step—not a whis. 
per was heard, a breathless silence reigned around, 
and the apartment before him was dark as the grave 
itself.—‘ Go on, blast ye! What the devil are ye 
afeerd of? said the rough voice of an associate’ be- 
hind ; he took a second step, and the old man’s knife 
was buried in his heart! No second thrust was re- 
quisite, for with adeep groan the robber sunk upon 
the floor. 

‘*The obscurity of the chamber, the sudden de- 
struction caused by that deadly thrust, prevented the 
ruffians in the outer room from knowing the fate of 
their companion. A second presented himself,— 
crossed the threshold, stumbled against his dead 
associate, and received the old man’s knife in his 
bosom. The wound, though mortal, was not so 
fatal as the other, and the ruffian had strength to 
ejaculate that he was ‘a dead man!” ~ 

“ Instantly, severel shots were fired, but the old) 
gentleman’s position sheltered him from the bullets. 
A third assassin advanced, levelled-a long fowling- 
piece through the door-way, and actually rested the 
barrel against the old man’s body... The direction, 
however, was .a slanting one, and. with. admirable 
self-possession, he remained steady until the mur. 
derer drew the trigger, and the hall passed him 
without injury; but the flash from the gun unfortu- 
nately disclosed the place of his ambush. Then 
commenced a desperate struggle, the robber, a pow- 
erful and athletic ruffian, closed and seized his vic. 
tim around the body—there was no equality ae 
the combatants with regard to strength ;and although 
the eld man struck often and furiously with his knife, 
the blows were ineffectual, and he was thrown hea- 
vily on the floor with the murderer above him. Even 
then, at that awful moment, his presence of mind 
saved this heroic gentleman. He found that the 
blade of the knife had turned, and he contrived. to 
strengthen it upon the floor. The ruffian’s hands 
were already upon his throat—the pressure became’ 
suffocating—a few moments more and the contest 
must have ended; but an accidental movement of 





al his body exposed the murderer’s side—the old man 


ber was a 
sad sacumpanaal'te’ ity Coie 

‘encompa . 
tended murderers. Ie recovered, however, 
joy for years his well. won reputation, and to r eC 
from the Irish viceroy the honor of | d, 
which never was conferred before rave 
man.” 


The hollowing is isa pitiable. contrast 
gallant story: — - 
“Jn 181-,” said my kinsman, “ay 
his family left Dublin, and re 0 at 
farm he ‘had taken in the wild 
rony of . There wasno d 
curable for some time, and the strang 
their residence in a large cabin upon the 
about a mile distant from the little townof 

‘* Tt was naturally supposed that, com 
in a strange country, this Sry k 
money and-valuables along with him: 
bers infested that lawless neighborh 
command of the notorious Captain Galle 
they marked out the stranger for a prey. . 

“ rey era hgee had been bor fa 
months, and his wife was a woma 
On the third night after Pre rape os 
their customary hour to rest—he 1 
ground-floor, and the lady and her fer 
occupied some upper chambers, 

“It was past midnight; the unsuspe 
buried in deep repose, when Mr, — F 
fully awakened by a stone sh 
and breaking the looking-glass upon able, - 
was, unhappily, a nervous, timid man; he was 
aware that the house was being attacked; a loade 
carbine lay within his reach, but he ai 3 toh 
‘abandoned all hope or thought of d 
—he heard the crashing of the 
heard the appalling sound of women’s a—b 
trembling aad agitated, he had not power lea 
his bed. 

‘« Never-did a more dastardly ga 
than Gallagher's. After every dr: 
in, more than half an hour ceed befor 
them would attempt to enter, althou; sho 
resistance had been offered by the inma 
house. The cowardly villains would 
peep through the shattered casemapt, and i 
withdraw. 

«A single blow struck with good effect; 6 
from the loaded carbine, would have :scatt 
ermndetn - —— family fromeph 

readiul insuit. ut t e unhappy man, 
with terror, lay in helpless imbecility: 
and the banditti, satisfied that ‘no resi: 
be offered, at last made good an entrane 

“They lighted candles, bound: the’ 
gentleman, left him half dead with terre ro. 
ceedeu to ransack the premises. Seows “ib ie } 
from the lady's chamber announced t ing there. 
They drank wine, and broke every pléce‘and thir 
in the expectation of plunder. . ° 

‘+ But, unfortuuately, they were di 
say unfortunately, as, had the 
possible the lady would have Lose res 
insult. Maddened by liquor, and di 
their expected booty, the helpless 
jected to savage insult. 

-** What must have been that weal 
ferings, as he listened to the supplications_ 
beautiful wife for pity ? ante 

After a dreadful visit of ae 
left the house. Their apprehension 
mediate. I was present at, the trial, a 
mony of that beautiful woman, who sate 
beside the judge, with the evidence of th 
husband, was melancholy. bee, 

“Conviction followed, ang I 
of execution.” 


The Western Lakes of. Tiectaalte = : 





OF the western tae ie 
long to Mayo; rig} phe tos Mask I te 
tween both co rly, 1 ou, 
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struck with his tigre strength a deadly blow— 


and where the lower and crank a nite, 
crossed by 2 of 








thé robber’s be? rélaxed—and with a yell of mor. 
agony, he fell 
nent! 


to enter that gloo 





my chamber which ee 


dead across his exhausted oppo-|| Ponton 


“* Horror-struck by the’ deathishiriek oftheir com-|| wate 
jrades, the banditti wanted c 
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- aT way, eS through a 
river, it Laningee its waters into the At- 
s breadth is vet perpen ranging from 


miles. ts. singlar connexions 
lakes by the widexgerend channel at 
| Corrib produces a rare species of mus- 
h pearle are ly discovered. Ma- 
vedo said to afford beautiful specimens of 


r vail which are so. profusely scatter. 
of this county, vary in the species 
lich they respectively uce, &s much-as 
in ghd natural size and character.— 
‘them efford trout, others’pike only, and 
stocked with both. That.this union cannot 
ist, “‘Thould be inclined to infer from one re. 
ile circumstance, and it is a convincing proof 
rapid destruction which the introduction of 
‘@trout-lake will occasion. ‘Within a short 
e of Castlebar‘there i is ‘a small bog-lake, call- 
rreens; ten years ago it was celebrated for its 
rou me well.sized trouts. Accidentally pike 
pec AW sone into the Jough from the Minola 
now the trouts are extinct, or, at least, 
of them are caught or seen. Previous to the 
sion of the pikes, halfa dozen trouts would be/|. 
‘in an evening in Derreens, whose collective 
often amounted tu twenty pounds. 
‘few of the Mayo waters aré secure from 
of the pike. The lakes of Castle. 
bo gettin still retain their ancient character ; 
bat I understand that pikes have been latterly taken 
in'the Turlough River, and of course they will soon 
oh gad which directly communicates with 
etream. 

Trish Litigation : 

Is is asserted, with what truth I cannot pretend to 
state, that the inhabitants of Inniskea are prone to 
a, and a curious legend of a law-suit is told 
ee eave. illustrative of this their quarrelsome 

A century ago two persons were remark. 

ere for superior opulence, and had become the 
id wonder of their poorer neighbors. Their 
iated of a flock of sheep, when, unfortu- 
ly, Some trifling dispute occurring between them, 
solution of partnership was resolved upon. To 
le, the flock, one would suppose, wae not difficult, 


6 Sen to partition the property accord- 
y possessed one hundred and one sheep; 



























































A to. each proprietor, but the odd one-—how 
it to. be disposed of? Neither would part with 

. tothe other, and after a long and angry 

ion, the sheep was left in common proper- 
ough. the season had not 

cae when sheep.are usually. shorn, one 
ee: requiring wool. for a pair of 

that. the fleece should be 

- was resisted by his co-partner, 
was. finally, suited: by « shéaring 
; animal. . Only ‘a. few. days after, the 
was found dead ina deep ditch—one party as- 
parse! the accident to the cold feelings.of the animal 
to seek a shelter in the. fatal 


one.side had caused the wether to 
equilibrium, and that. thus the melancholy 
irophe was occasioned. The: parties went to 
i rect pan the expenses of the suit actually de- 
8 produce of the. entire flock, and reduced 

. ph of utter beggary. Their descendants 
out to this day as the poorest of the com- 
ad are if warned to avoid 
extracts, though daiverterietic of ee 

ie e selected here, give | but little idea 


§ to be found in ** Wild Sports of the West.” 
quotations have long since been made in our 
= pen oma the English edition; but to those who 
wish, tovstudy 9 state of society the most unique. in 
nd who have not time to peruse the whole 
nmen “especially the’ chapter in vol. 

ral eons of ihe, Wore Posh ant 





j¢..the other. contended, ‘that the. wool|| 


y of lively anecdote and. ‘interesting lecal, 


: a 3s : 
SUMMARY. 





The amount of cash duties the week before last, 
received atthe New York Custom House, on Wool 
lens, was over $180,000, There were received at 
our Post Office on Friday, after 3 o'clock, P. M., 
5595 ship letter, all of which were mailed in less 
than 4 hours. . 


The Washington Globe ef Seinrded atetes that the 
President of the United States returned on the pre. 
vious dayfrom the Rip Raps—his health and strength 
much recruited. 


InTEResTING anD Painrut News.—The editors 
of the Gazette have before them a letter from a 
friend, dated 

Eastrort, Avo, 19.—lIt states, ‘‘ I have seen Capt. 
Tucker, of schooner Leader, just returned from the 
Magdalene Islands, who informs that Mr. Audubon, 
a week previous to the 22d of June, had been at an 
adjoining harbor, where he remained two days. 

Capt. Tucker also informs, that this has been a 
most disastrous season among the fishermen belong- 
ing to Newfoundland, about 300 of them having been 
lost, with their vessels, (about 35,) in fishing for 
seal among the floating ice in the spring. It is sup- 
jposed they were all lost in a violent gale in the 
spring, which destroyed the vessels among the ice.” 


The Philadelphia United States Gazette of yester- 
day, gives a noble instance of courage and devotien 
in a female, under circumstances the most appalling. 


Two men.were suffocated in a kiln on Monday 
morning, about half way between Burlington and 
Moorestown, They were engaged in preparing a 
kiln for burning lime, in which stone coal and char- 
coal are used in alternate layers. In the course of 
the operation, and after the under layers had become 
ignited, one of the. men descended for the purpose 
of leveling the coal, and was immediately overcome 
by the suffocating effects of the charcoal. His com 
panion went down to his assistance, and was similarly 
affected, and both were so completely prostrated, as 
to be incapable of getting out. In this condition, they 
were discovered by the wife of one of the men. She 
immediately descended the kiln, and attempted to se- 
cure a rope about her husband, in hopes of being a- 
ble to pull him-out, but soon found herself gasping 
for breath. She succeeded in reaching the mouth of 
the kiln, and after recovering herself, descended a se- 
cond time, but was again compelled to leave her has- 
band, whom she beheld in the agonies of death be- 
neath her.’ Unable to witness his expiring struggles 
without endeavoring to save him, the heroic woman 
made a third descent, and after every exertion, was 
forced to, relinquish her desperate task, and the 
smothering effects of the charcoal were so distress- 
ing, that she wag just able to reach the top of the 
kiln, when she fell. from excessive exhaustion and 
faintness. . The two men are dead 
Strange Animal.—An- animal of strange cog. 
nomen has repeatedly been seen in and about the 
woods at.Hadley, (Upper Mills,)- exciting no little 
curiosity in that vicinity.. He is represented as lar- 
ger than.a fox, of a brindled. colour, long hind legs 
and short front ones, and belongs to no species 
known about here.. He is rather ferocious, and when 
seen.in the road by two men between the Upper 
‘Mills and Sunderland, he growled angrily, and seem. 
ed disposed to act on the. -uffensive. No hunters 
have been able.to get..a shot..at him, but dogs have 
been vanquished and they refuse to renew the attack 
again. He is-thought to be a species of the Kanga- 
roo, going upon his: long hind legs, by skipping and 
jumping. . A general hunt isto be attempted in a few 
days. If successful, we may learn something more 
minute about-him.—{Northampton Courier.) 


_ JACKSONVILLE, (Iil.) Aug. 10.—On Thursday last 
a company of Indians passed through Jacksonville. 
There were seventy, including men, women and chil. 

ren. They belonged to the Shawnee tribe—had 
sold out their lands in Ohio, and were on theit way 
to Jackson county, Missouri. They looked cheer- 
|}ful and happy, and were all well mounted.. The men 

‘their rifles with them, and it was remarked by 














more timid than the rest, that perhaps the In. 





ot.) 

gentleman in South Risesil Biden ‘Bostéa,. on 
examining his well of water on the 12th instant, dis- 
covered a box containing several pounds of butter, 
which had laid in the well eleven years; it was 
found to be in a good state of preservation, 


102 black fish were driven ashere at Provincetown 
on Saturday motning by the crews of eight boats, 
and over 100 pounds of oil obtained from them. 

kage the Albany Daily Advertiser of Aug. 21.) 

ue Seneca InpiaNs.—The annexed proceedings 
of a Council of this Nation, residing in the Western 
part of this State, have been farnished us for publi. 
cation by the Interpreter: 

The chiefs of the Seneca Nation of Indians, have, 
in Council, determined not to send a. deligation. to 
Green Bay, as was proposed to them; and have also 
determined to have nothing todo with the Green Bay 
ande. They wish their great father the a> 
and all the white people to know that Young King, 
Capt. Pollard, James Stevenson, Seneca White, 
Henry Two Guns, Capt. Strong, Destroy Town, Job 
Pierce, and William Patterson, are no longer Chiefs 
of the Seneca Nation, because they have acted con. 
trary to the customs and practises of our people. 
The rule of the white people is, that a majority of 
their Chiefs, pass a law, and our rule is the same, 
It waa for us to determine the question relative to the 
Green Bay lands; and we did determine to let them 
alone, and live on the seats we now own. These 
Chiefs, who are well known to thé white people, 
have tried to make us act contrary to what the Coun. 
cil determined to do, and to violate the act of the 
Chiefs ; and for this we put them down. We are on 
good terms with the State of New York, and no 
compulsion or persecution shall drive us from the 
lands we are seated upon. 

Done at the Council on the Buffalo Reservation, 
this 31st day of July, 1833. Signed 

Big Kettle, Gov. Blacksnake, 

Jimmy Johnson, James Robinson, 

Little Johnson, Samuel Gordon, 

White Seneca, George Red Eye, 


John Snow, Long John, 
Green Blanket, Blue Eyes, 
Tall Peter, Capt. Jones, 
Doxtator, Black Chief, 


Tommy Jimmy, 
Daniel Two Guns, 


Black Smith, 
Blue Sky, 


Jack Berry, Geo. Washington, 
Mark Charlies, Samuel Parker, 
Sky Carrier, John Look, 

John Hudson, Jesse Stickney, 
Two Guna, John Na John, 
George Kenjaktadeh, Isaac Davis, 


Jo Hemlock, Levi Halftown, 
Israel Jimeson, George Deer, 
JohnSnow of Cattaraugus,Jack Snow, 

Capt. Snow, John Cook, 

George Bennett, John Big Fire, 
Young Chief, John Beaver, 

Tunis Halftown, John S. Rey, 

John Pierce; John General. 

Manis B. Pirnce, Interpreter: 


Aauatics.—The Regatta at Quebec, this season, 
appeare’to have excited universal interest, both 
among Canadians and strangers. The Govetnor 
General of Canada himself presided over the sports, 
and the display, both in rowing and yachting, was 
very fine, the British officers proving themselves, as 
usual, capital oarsmen. We should almost despair, 
in our plodding city, of getting up an affair half so 
splendid and‘dashing as that which has lately anima- 
ted the St. Lawrence; but if the Quebec victors are 
in earnest in the generous threat held forth in thé 
following paragraph from the Montreal Daily Adver- 
tiser, we do not despair of its being yet met in a 
decent way here. If “The Battery Boat Chub” or 
‘« The Greenwich Rowing Club” cannot furnish oars- 
men, Whitehall can at least supply that deficiency, 
should one or both of these Clubs get up the Regatta; 
and as for a boat, the builder of “ the American Eagle” 
can launch as swift-a craft as was ever pulled in any 
water ;—so that if Major Jack Downing—(who, our 


one of the most 
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dians had heard that the Cholera was among us, and 


Canadian friends may be aware, is at this moment 
shed characters in the 


country)—ean only be prevailed upon to preside at 
the féte, old Hudson may shake his sides: give. 
ve the gata capers to be‘cut o on his lordly 
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- his inferior, Keokuck, the white man’s friend. 
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The Thames boat, imported | 
the “30d at Rare has maintain non 
peer of its-class. It has beaten the Goer 
‘boat hollow, though the latter was rowed by 
pe = bieollont crew. It is understood the officers of 
the 32d Regiment intend to go to New York to try the 
Whitehall! men; arid as they have beaten a boat which 
beat the American Eagle, it is very doubtful whether 
New York can furnish a boat and crew to equal the 
Thames and its rowers. 4 


Brack Haws anv nts Party at Home. 
We have been favored with the following letter 
from an intelligont correspondent, dated 
Fort Anmstrona, Upper Mississippi, 
August 5th, 1833. 
The whole suite arrived here a few days since, 
loaded with assumed dignity and costly presents. 
Keokuck’s band speedily followed to welcome their 
brothers; @ grand council assembled, among whom 
was myself, to witness the deliverance of the Hawk 
to his nation. The council opened with the address 
of the President te Black Hawk, in which he is jn- 
formed that in future he was to vield supremacy to 





The old chief rose, in violent agitation, denied 
thet the President had told him so, and said that he 
would.not be advised by any body; that he wanted 
what he said to be told to the President, and that he 
in person would have said so in Washington, but that 
his interpreter could not sufficiently make known his 
views. The colonel made to him a speech, stating 
that by his own treaty neither he norhis people could 
for the future head a band; and that by that treaty 
Keokuck was placed head of the Sac nation, &c.— 
Keokuck spoke awhile to the Hawk, then addressed 
the council, begged nothing might be remembered of 
what the Hawk said ; that he wag too old to say any 
thing good, and that he was answerable for his good 
behaviour. The poor old chief recalled his words, 
and I donot know that my sympathies were ever more 
excited than in witnessing his expiring struggie for 
freedom. Nothing but his advanced age, and want 
of military power will prevent him from making 
another effort. In the sequel, Keokuck’s band gave 
us a splendid dance; but the Hawk's party were 
either too dejected or too sullento participate in the 
feativities. 

You may tell the good citizens of New York, 
these Indians wonld willingly get up another war in 
order to make another visit to the East and return 
loaded with presents and almost satiated with atten. 
tion.—{Dai. Adv.] 
SE 
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<a said, that having heard 

ment repeated y urged, that the Jews never became 
attached to any country, because they always ex- 
pected to be restored to Jerusalem, he was anxious 
to inform the House of the result of his own obsér- 
vations on this point. He had been in Jerusalem, but 
he never heard of an English Jew having visited Pa- 
lestine, even for the purpose of recreation ; and the’ 
Jews residing there were subjected to so much ill- 
treatment, that it was their practice, as soon as they 
realized some little means, to escape from the coun. 
try as fast as they could.’ (Hear, and laughter.) 
Mr. Wilberforce, the friend of the black man, died 
on the 28th July. 


Lonpon, July 23d.—It was confilently stated in 
the City tais. morning that a treaty of alliance has 
been entered into between Lord Palmerston and the 
Duke de Broglie to recognize Queen Donna Maria 
immediately the constitutional troops take possession 
of Lisbon, and that the Ambassadors of her Majesty 
will be received officially by both Governments. 
Donna Maria is expected in London from Paris in 
the course of this. week on her way to Portugal. 
Two qpulent. bankers of Paris and London have 
contracted a loan to a considerable amount, part of 
which will be directly forwarded to Oporto to pay 
up the arrears of pay due to the troops and sailors. 
Marshal Bourmont had made an attack upon Opor- 
to, and had been repulsed. 


Constantinorie, Ava. 10.—The Egyptian army 
having effected its retreat behind the Taurus, the 
Russian auxiliary forces have this morning left the 
roadstead of Bujukdere, to return to the Black Sea. 
The English squadron under Admiral Malcolm, 
which had appeared near the Dardanelles, left that 
station on the 2d inst. and sailed in the direction of 
Samos. 


Dr. Schulz, who had been condemned to 16 years 
imprisonment by the Tribunal of the Isar, in Bava- 
ria, for having distributed seditious writings, tending 
to the overthrow of the Government, has been ac- 
quitted by the Supreme Tribunal of Appeal, and set 
at liberty. 

In the Federal Diet of Switzerland, July 8th, a re- 
solution was passed, giving full powers to the Vo- 
rort, to continue his negotiations with the French 
Government for a return of the Poles into France. 


The official journal of St. Petersburgh contains 
the creation of a Russian Consulate at Havre, for 
that and the neighboring ports, and the appointment 
of M. Charles Stoffregen as Consul. 

A Dutch Envoy was in Paris, for the purpose of 
domeniting prior to a renewal of the negociations at 





Latex rrom “France piagsct.—By the Charle- 
magne, which sailed from Havre on the 2d instant, 
we have Paris papers to and of the Ist. The only 
material intelligence is, that the anniversary of the 
Three Days passed off without troubles. The deci- 
sion officially announced in the Moniteur, that the 
forts around Paris should not be proceeded with, 
without the sanction of the Chamber of Deputies, 
was struck off in a separate shape, and assiduous'y 
distributed among the National Guards, so as to 
check the cry they were expected to indulge in at 
the review, of ‘* Down with the forts!” 

As for the prospect of a wer in Europe, it has been 
stated by Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons, 
that it is the manifest necessity of England to remain 
ina Mate of peace at every cost, except that of na. 
tional honor, and that there. is no progpeet of war so 
jong as France and England shall continue in alliance. 

Bavesets, Jury 29 —Letters from the Hague con. 
firm the reports that Holland demands an augmenta. 
tion of our portion of the debt, and that it shall be 
earried to the amount of 12,000,000 francs of the 
weet also that the capital should be invested; 

and finally an increase of the Intus for passing the 
Scheldt. It appears that the Treaty of Peace is to 
be negotiated first between Holland and the Five 
Powers, who will afterwards aubmit the terms to the 
approbation of Belgium. 

The Jewish civil disabilities bill was passed by the 
House of Commons on the 22d July, by a vote off 


London, the restoration of the arms delivered by the 
prisoners of the citadel of Antwerp, in virtue of the 
capitulation. Government continued to hold out up 
to the latest dates, but it was supposed the arms 
would eventually be surrendered. 


Turkey.—The Augsburgh Gaz tte contains the 
following, dated frontiers of Servia, June 10th:— 
‘* The 6th of June was a happy day for Servia. On 
that day Prince Milosh announced to his people the 
resolution of the Porte to cede to the Servians the 
six districts which were taken from them in 1813. 
This news wae communicated officially to all the 
Servien authorities, and excited the greatest de- 
monstrations-of joy among the inhabitante. Now 
there remains nothing for » Servians to wish for, 
but that the Turks who are etill residing in Servia 
may evacuate the country Prince Milosh is nego. 
tiating to effect this, and it is expected that his efforts 
will soon have the desired result.” _- 

The product of indirect taxes in France for. the 
first half-year of 1833, was 278,905,000 francs, be- 
ing an increase,of 10, 975, 000 upon the products “ 
the same taxes in the first half ot 1832. 


*. It appears from the official accounts, that ip the 
first six months of the. present year, 630 vessels 
(French and foreign) entered, and 409 French vessels 
left the ports of Fra nce. Vessels merely sailing to 
or from ports in Europe are not included in these 
numbers. 

Panis, Jury 15th.—A few days ago a fire broke out 
at Corbie, near Amiens, which raged with such 
violence that, in an atmost incredibly short period 
of time, no legs than 55 habitations were consumed. 
Forty families are reduced to positive beggary. 


All the arrangements for a daily mail between 








199to'52. In the course: of the and in 
,, Sewer fo an objection, that the Jews looked'tn Pa. 
"Vestine as their country, and acknowledged no other, 
Seer a themselves always as @ separate and/|) 


|sels, to inquiries after the health of the Queen, lt x 















August, 1834, the system of 
commence; it shall be compulsory 
to be registered apprentices ; the’ previous o 
of the master to maintain slaves in. old age 2 
ness to continue :—That at the expiration pel : 
years from the Ist of Aug. 1834, all the 
be entirely emancipated :—That the artisan 
mestic slaves are to be entirely emar : oat 
their apprenticeship atthe end. of six years, - 
the sugar plantation slaves will have to con! 
their servitude to the end of the eleven years. 
daily labour required from all, during their ay 
merge will be the same—seven and a ha 
each day:—That no portion of the 
fund shail be paid to the owners of slaves until 
foetory provision has been made to each colony 1 
giving effect to the Act :—That the fund shall be ap 
portioned into 16 shares, which.are to be 
assigned to the 16 different slave colonies, 
regard to the number and sale price of slaves in 
The number of slaves in each is to be scisntied co : 
the pounds sterling of their vane, and the oy to be ay 
divided accordingly. ce. 
The workmen at Lyons had struck for h — 
ges, oe - peng were ease in. ue 

emands. Several large assemblages = 
had taken place, but the peblic anes! had 
disturbed. 
A letter from Naples, dsiod the 30th aiid. 
«« The Count Hector de Lucchesi Palli aie. 
rived here, and is about to join the Duchess of Ber-. 
ry at Palermo. He has‘ not yet obtained an audi. 
ence of the King.” 
A conflict took place on the 12th, at Coote-hill, 
Irelnnd, between a party of Orangemen, and their 
opponents, in which four of the latter were killeay' 
and a number on both sides wounded. 

Brussets, Wednesday Afternoon, July 24. © 

Long after the despatch of yesterday's courier the — 
answer given at Laecken, and at the Palace of Brus. 










such as to make the announcement of this 
however welcome and agreeable, a 
prise. ‘The first intimation to ‘és 
Brussels generally of her Majesty’s 
was communicated at 6 o'clock by the guns on 
Boulevards, with such an em see ot Wenn 
attention of the drowsiest inhabitant of the ¢ 
So sudden and unexpected was the event, 
public functionaries who had been canned 
present on the oceasion, arrived one by one. 
was over. Even the King was asleep at 4 
and at half-past 4 he was assured of his Q 
safety, and of the birth of a son,—a Prince, 2 
to his honours and his throne. It had ieee 
been arranged that a salvo of 21 
the birth of a Princess, and 101 if'a 1 if 8 son 
should be born. ‘The gunners entrusted 
the salute were obsérved to make @ ce 
pause after the 21st gun, for the purpose, | 
of piquing the curiosity of many an attenti 
ner, and making what was to follow more ex; 
thus a to those mouths of fire, ag th 
|called by the French, a figure of mn ch 
to have all the merit of original Sire: 
The Queen of the French and poy —— 
her daughters, are to remain here until 
baptiem, which isto teke place in Brussels on | 
vag — The wig ot pee hie as 
er, 18 to Tepresente 
Duke de Nemours ; and in Pi Bach. to th 
feelings of the people, if not to the rules of 
lic Church, the Queen of the French is to of 
|person as godmother, instead of a proxy 
al Highness the Duchess of Kent, as had | 
jbeen announced. ~ 
The names to be bestowed on 7s 
woes hance 
ather an 
* of England, and his sche ae the -reiguag, 
xe 


OW tae 





= = bells of Brome ae en 
aiming the event ever 
morning ; ee a oral 









Parig, and London had been but, they 
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woathtngt o into operation the first of January 
1834. ~ . 4 WF wa 


dad tht th King of Pri 


the of Belgium. 








nat ereat c 


y pleased me in Madame de Stael 











rouge——a ' 
sparkling with wit and yivacity—but 
of which might be taken for a provo- 
hair, regularly frisée by force of art, 
jewels. An enormous garland of va- 
ers encircled her head, surmounted by 
Srooring feathers. Represent to your: 
_side of this person, a young creature, 
raceful, with a mild expression of counte- 
ssed entirely in white, and whose golden 
natural curls down her back, her only or- 
native ‘simplicity afd innocence, and 
a perfect idea of the striking contrast 
and daughter. We Swedes are so 
the modesty of our own women, that 
Madame de Staél appeared to us most 
‘She had taken off het gloves—her body, 
the box—animated by the most exalted 
she gave with her hands, which were of 
wzling -whiteness and the most perfect 
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», shape, the signal of applause, at every marked pas- 

~ gage. Tobserved her attentively, and her enthusi- 
asm was not assimed; stil] her eyes were not irra. 
with that pure exaltation which, under similar 
tances. have seen in the intuitive looks ofa 
woman, whose aspect alone electrified me 
my mind. - 

tt period, I repeatedly heard Ma- 
dame de read, speak, and'declaim ; but in all 
that she:said and did, I felt that she never forgot her- 
self, and that she calculated beforehand the effect 
she was'to produce, I was introduced to her the 
next: and from that period I was. in the habit of 
_ seeing her almostdaily,, Her deportment did not 

correspond with our Swedish ideas of propriety : she 
Wry pretty foot, but she was not satisfied with 
| eialene. but exhibited, likewise a well pro- 

ioned leg, with an ‘ abandon’ that elicited many 


aul elevated 


med in France to warm herself at the 
ire, she did not relinquish this favorite 
'¢ our stoves, the doors of which are not 
7, and it appeared to us to form an occasion 
ig her foot. 1 was several times invited to 
st dinner at the Prince Royal’s. The play 
‘hands and arms seemed to me to be quite stu- 
‘Ske would sometimes lean both her elbows on 
able, and declaim and gesticulate with so much 
that her neighbors were obliged to be upon 
juard. Her conversation sparkled with wit, 
‘ss became sepia. pha because the 
the time she would speak alone, and 
‘olous topic became the subject of a pro- 
* dissertation. There was but one opinion 
gho: t, our salons, on the vast powers of her 
but, at the same time, there was not one of us 
vould have.wished to have such a mother, wife, 
, asehe. We looked upon her with asto. 
e ac d- her as a wonder, asa rare and 
momenon in the female world. . Her 
er, received several severe checks at 
r friend L-—, for instance, obsti- 
to cali on her, In spite of her reitera- 
ing invitations: ‘I do not speak 
ugh to maintain an argument in that 
1; *Madame de Staét is not con- 
conversation.’ Baron de Bejer. 
in the same manner. ‘This wo- 
has probably come here to write a 
ie a to her Italian Corinna ; 
Staél 


going to sit for my picture.’ 
id, at several of the Queen's 

ne nents of her then unpublished work 
ny. 0 — occasion — peg her. 
die of a passage, and said to the Queen, 
elle bien me dire. ce que c'est qu'une 
may imagine her Majesty's embar- 

ng called on for the first time in her 
i adefinition. Madame de Stace! ma- 































was her sound practical sense, and all the auxiliary 
means she brought into play to ensire the success of 
her plans. She solicited the rank of Major, for her 
youngest son, and was extremely offended because 
the Prince Royal gave him only a Lieutenant’s com. 
mission. -He was killed, a year afterwards, in a 
duel.with a Russian officer. The parties quarrelled 
at. the Baths:of Doberan, while playing at faro.— 
Young de Stael’s death was preceded by a singular 
ificident, and which may be cited as another example 
by those who believe in presentiments.. The English 
Admiral, Moore, who had cast anchor in a neighbor- 
ing port, came up to Doberan to pay his respects’ to 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin. De 
Stael called upon iim. The Admiral, who was in- 
timately acquainted with Madame de Stael, advanced 
to receive him'with warmth. Several persons pre- 
sent, however, observed that he started back with 
affright when De Steel held out his hand to him, and 
that he remained silent. and melancholy. while the 
interview lasted. One of my friends asked him the 
cause of his reserve :—‘ The sight of that young 
man,’ said the Admiral, ‘ deeply affected me: he will 
meet a. violent death, and that, too, very soon!’ 
Eight days afterwards, young de Stael was no longer 
in existence ! 

Madame de Staél’s eldest son wished ‘to be attach- 
ed to the Swedish Legation proceeding to the Uni- 
ted States.- There were some difficulties in the 
way, and the King, to whom his mother directly ap- 
plied, flatly refused her: but she, nevertheless, suc. 
ceeded, with an address that astonished our oldest 
courtiers. Augustus William Schlégel also obtained 
an. appointment in the Swedish service. Rocca, 
who passed generally for Madame de Staél’s lover, 
was the only one for whom she solicited nothing. 
He was beautiful as a Grecian statue, but in other re- 
spects insignificant. He, however, appeared pas. 
sionately fond of this celebrated-woman; and her 
soul of fire, perhaps, experienced an indescribable 
felicity at feeling herself beloved in the autumn of 
her days with all the passion of youth. 

In spite of these slight shades, Madame de Staél 
was one of the most grandiose and wonderful appa- 
ritions of her age. . She gave, at Stockholm, multi- 
plied proofs of her. liberality, and of the nobleness of 
her mind; and relieved the poor relations of her 
decéased husband with a delicacy that enhanced the 
price of her fayors. 


Tue Buiack Deatu.—This book, with such a 
fearful title, is translated from the German. of the 
celebrated Hecker, by Dr. Babington, and gives an 
account of the ravages of that fearful pestilence 
which raged in Italy and throughout Europe, in the 
time of Boccacio. A more interesting work we 
have never met with. 

In many places, it was rumored that plague pa- 
tients were buried alive, as may sometimes happen 
through senseless alarm and indecent haste; and 
thus the horror ‘of the distressed ‘people was every 
where increased, ~ In-Erfurt, after the church-yards 
were filled, 12,000 corpses were thrown into eleven 
great pits; and the like might, more or less exactly, 
be stated with respect to all the larger cities. Funeral 
cerenionies, the last consolation’ of the survivors, 
were every where impracticable. ' 

In all Germany, according to a probable calcula- 
tion, there seem to have died only 1,244,434 inhabi. 
tants; this country, however, was more spared than 
others: Italy, on the contrary, was most severely 
visited. It is said to have lost half its inhabitants; 
and this account is rendered credible from the im- 
mense losses of individual citieés‘and provinces : for 
in Sardinia and Corsica according to the account of 
the distinguished Florentine, John Villani, who was 
himself .caried off by the black Plague, scarcely a 
third part of the population remained alive; and itis 
related of the Venetians, that they engaged ships at 
a high rate to retreat to the islands; so that after the 
plague had carried off three fourths of her inhabi. 
tants, that proud city was left forlorn and desolate,— 
In Padua, after the cessation of the plague, two.thirds 
of the inhabitants were wanting; and in Florence it 
was prohibited to publish the numbers of the dead, 
and to toll the bells at their funerals, in order that the 





e minutes the perplexity of 







living might no abandon themselves to despair. 
“We have ‘more exact accounts of England; most 
of the great cities suffered incredible losses ; above 


¢llall, Yarmouth, in which 7052 died:- Bristol, Oxford, 










‘Leicester, York, and London, where, in one 






jthem for no other object than 





und alone, there were interred upwards of 
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. Smaller lossés were sufficient to cause 
convulsions, whose consequences were 
some centuries, ina false impulse gi 
life, and whose indirect influence, un 
English, has, perhaps, extended even to modern 
times. a ots “4's wh 

The changes which occurred about this period in 
the north. of Europe, are, sufficiently memorable to 
claim a-few moments attention. In Sweden, two 
princes died—Haken and Kaut, half brothers of King 
Magnus; andin Westgothland alone, 466 priests.— 
The inhabitants of Iceland and Greenland found in 
the coldness of their inhospitable climate, no protec. _ 
tion against the southern enemy who had penetrated 
to them from happier countries.’ The plague caused 
great havoe among them. Nature made no allow. 
ance for.their constant warfare with the elements, 
and the parsimony with which she had meted out to 
them the enjoyments of life. In Denmark arid Nor. 
way, however, people were so occupied with their 
own misery, thatthe accustomed voyages to Green- 
land ceased. , Towering ice-bergs formed at the same 
time on the coast of Greenland, in consequence of the 
general concussion of the earth’s organism; and no 
mortal, from that time forward, has ever seen that 
shore or its inhabitants. - 

It may be observed, that in Russia, the Black 
Plague did not break out until the year 1361, after it 
had already passed through the south and north of 
Europe. In this countty also, the mortality was ex- 
traordinarily great; and the same scenes of afflic- 
ticn and despair were exhibited as had occurred in 
those nations which had already passed the ordeal. 
The same mede of burial—the same horrible cer. 
tainty of death—the same torpor and depression of 
spirits. The wealthy abandoned their treasures, and 
gave their villages and estates to the churches and 
monasteries ; this being, according to the notions of 
the age, the surest way of sucuring the favor of 
Heaven, and the forgiveness of past sins. In Rus- 
sia, too, the voice of nature was silenced by fear 
and horror. In the hour of danger, fathers, and mo. 
thers deserted their children, and children their pa- 
rents. 

Of all the estimates of the number of lives lost in 
Europe, the most probable is, that altogether, a 
fourth-part of the inhabitants were carried off.— 
Now, if Europe, at present contain 210,000,000 in. 
habitants, the population, not to take a higher es. 
timate, which might easily be justified, amounted to 
at least 105,000,000 in the sixth century. 

It may, therefore, be assumed, without exagge- 
ration, that Europe lost during the Black Death— 
25,000,000 -of inhabitants. 


Marriage of Catholic Priests.—The question of 
the right of Catholic priests to contract matrimonial 
engagements in France is about to be tried in a way 
which will probably set it to rest. M. Leloup, a 
priest of the newly established ‘French Catho. 
lic Church,”. has made application to the Mayor 
of his arrondissement that his bans of marriage may 
be published in the usual way. The Mayor has re. 
quired time to consider the application, and take le. 
gal advice. As it has been already settled in France 
that the marriage of a priest is valid, because there 
is no law in the civil code that forbids it, the Mayor 
will probably do as he has been requested by M. Le. 
loup, and the marriage may take place. But should 
the Mayor refuse to publish the bans, M. Leloup in. 
tenda in that case to bring the matter before a court 
of law. Itis.to be remarked, however, that M. Le- 
loup, though a Roman Catholic priest, originally or. 
dained in the usual way, now belongs to the new sect 
which do not: acknowledge the laws of the Romish 
Church. But the effect, in the course of a few 
years, will be to convert the greater part of the Ca.’ 
tholic priests and Catholic Christians in France to 
the faith adopted by the new sect, whose followers 
have been greatly increasing in numbers for some 
time past. This * French Catholic” religion will 
become the religion of the country, and the small 
remnant of the Pope’s authority which exists at pre. 
sent, will be made to disappear as completely as the 
progress of the reformation has made it disappear in 
Great Britain. Religion has suffered in France on | 
account of its close connexion with the Church of | 
Rome and with the Jesuits, and because the rulers 
of the country had always contrived to make it an 
instrument for the better subjection of beh poate 
but now that they see a church established among 












1 the promotion of reli. _ 
gion itself, and entirely free from political. x 
ion, the French people appear disposed to rally ri 
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that church and make it prosper.—{Letter from \Pa. 
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snstantinople. Their descendan 


sent thither froml|pt 








ed Coulouglis, and have always enjoy- 
priveleges. The families connected 


ed particula 
par gon ve been enriched, but the source of 
weal : 





which consisted in piracies upon the coast of| 
Spain and Italy, has been stopped during many 
years; and Lord. Exmouth put an end to Christian 
slavery in 1816; while various treaties with Europe 
decidedly checked the former irregular warfare .and 
w _the T In this state of things we 
found the Moors ready to receive us as liberators. 
Our manners and refined habits were more pleasing 
to them than those.of the Turkish soldiery. They 
have not forgotten Spain and its enchantments. Their 
countenances and gestures, and their whole demean- 
our, are strikingly Spanish. One of them, Sidi Bou 
Dharba, told me one day, that by his mother’s, side 
he was descended from the Moors of Granada. I 
have often played at whist, or écarté, with these pre- 
tended barbarians, and found myself in enlightened 
disctiésion upon the coraparative merits of European 
and Moslem manners. Their dwellings are fitted 
up with great luxury. At the country house of Sidi 
Hamedan, whose eldest son was educated at Paris, 
are to be seen all the resources of a man of taste, a 
library, and a garden laid out in the English style.— 
Polygamy is almost unknown at Algiers. The wo- 
men have much more freedom than in other Moham- 
medan countries. ‘I ney have the exclusive manage- 
ment of the house, and pay much attention to the 
education of their children, The Algerine» are fond 
of music, and offered to conttribute towards the ex- 
poe of a theatre. Many of them speak French, 

talian, Spanish, and English. And what seems de- 
cisive as to the civilization of the Moors, they possess} 
a great number of schools conducted upon the Lan- 
caster and Bell systems of mutual instruction; and 
primary instruction is more general than in France. 
lt is a great error to suppose them hostile to oir more 
enlightened views.—| Westminister Review.] ~ 


Italian Fig-Tree.—Among the time-worn ruins of| 
the ancient castle at Reculver, in the island of Tha- 
net, which forms part of the county of Kent, an an- 
cient fig-tree stretches forth its venerable arms to 
the breeze, and attracts the attention of the visiter, 
not more by the venerable aspect it presents, than by 
the historical records with which it is connected.— 
This tree, according to the traditions of the neigh. 
borhood, claims Italy for the soil of its nativity, and 
Roman hands for those of ite first planters; its age, 
consequently, cannot be less than from 1345 to 1888 
years, the Romans having firat landed at Deal in the 
summer of the 55th year before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, 1888 years ago, and finally quitted Britain in 
the year of our Lord 488, 1345 years ago. Could 
this patriarchal tree but relate the various changes it 
has secn, aad the political, as well as physical, 
convulsions it as experienced, what an eventful his. 
tory it could furnish ! 


Parisian Manu jactures.—One of the most positive 
signs of the present improving state of France is the 
amount of the duties of manufactured articles in gold 
and silver. This manufacture is almost exclusively 
confined to Paris, and of all articles of luxury these 
are always the first to feel the effect of any political 
or commercial crisis, and the last to revive with the 
return of peace and prosperity. The following isa 
statement of the produce of those duties during the 
last three years :—1830—First six months, 529,040f; 
second: ‘six months, 304,935f.. 1831—First six 
months, 258,439f,; second six months, 368,798f.— 
1832-First six months, 330,721 f; second six months, 
454,980f. The firet six months of the present year 
have produced 490,854f. Thus it appears that the 
manufacture was Jess in the first half year of 1831 
than immediately after the days of July ; and, on ac. 
count of ‘the repeated disturbances, did nat begin to 
revive until the measures of the Government had re. 
stored the country to security and confidence. Re- 
laxed again by the Cholera and the events of June in 
last year, it resumed fresh vigor in the second half! 
of the year, and during the last six months has reach. 
ed a point almost equal to the maximum for many 
years. ‘Such facts as these are the best answer to 
those who deny that industry and commerce have im. 
proved.—fJournal de Paris.] 


Pe he Soldiers-The first sound that now 
es & ; t i 
fe ‘stranger on entering the city is that of a 





ad, and the first sight is a regular re. 
thro 


ge} . 


~ Bal ivy WwW ‘ 
A7 » are many things in. ! 

him that he is not-at the Horse Guards or the Cas- 
tle-yard. The soldiers-appear to have no shirts; 
they are not yet reconciled to the int-of a atiff 
black stock, and the shoes which they have’ taken in 
exchange for slippers. ate fot in the neatest order ; 
the greatest number are down at the heels as if they 
were still slippers, and they are all dirty as if they 
had never been cleaned. Every man gets brushes 
for the purpuse, bat they have not yet been reconci. 
led to them. Some- orthodox on-bachi suggested 
























the hair of this unclean animal would only defile 
them still more.—{Dublin University Magazine.] 


Manner of naming Countries.—The origin of the 
word Canada is curious enough., The Spaniards 
visited that Country previous to the French; and 
made particular searches for gold and silver, and, 
finding none, they often said among themselves, 
‘‘ aca nada” (there is nothing here). The Indians,} 
who watched theni closely, learnt this'sentence and 
its meaning. After the departure of the Spaniards 
the French arrived, and the Indians, whu wanted 
none of their company, and supposed they also were 
Spaniards, come on the same errand, were anxious 
to inform them that their labour was lost by tarrying 
in that country, and incessantly repeated to them the 
Spanish sentence “ aca nada.” The French, who 
knew as little of the Spanish as the Indians, suppos 
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that they'were made of hog’s brigtles, and they thought) 4 





ed this incessantly-recurring sound was the name of 
the country, and gave it the name of Canada, which 
it has borne ever since. 


Drum Ecélesiastic—‘ Ah, Sir!’ exclaimed an 
elder, in d tone of pathetic recollection, ‘our late 
ministet was the man! He was a powerful preash- 
er, for i’ the short time he delivered the word amang 
us, he knocked three pulpits to pieces, and dung the 
inside out o’ five bibles 5... 
A REECE ALTER 


FOR SALE, 

1S" ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW- 
LEDGE—A Quartes ly Journal, by Profe«sor Rafinesque, of 
Phitadeiphia, begun jn the +prirg of 1832, with wood cuts, &c. 
dedicate - 10 Historical and Natural Sciences, Botany, Agricul 
vure, &c. atone collar per annum. . 

MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in 2 vols 
with 1c0 plates, containing also the economical properties of 
100 genera of American plants. $3. 

MANUAL OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art of Making 
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Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, 
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SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 
SP Cesigaeate of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. ieee 
Leveling Instruments, large and | sizes, with -. 
aitying onan with classes made by hton, meow cp 
a latge aseortment of Enginecring instru manufactured 
nd sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, (54 Water street, 
531 61 corner of M 








“ *$t13er qs s' wu ¢ 
INSTRUMENTS, 0:1 sin ott 
SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL 

MANUFA’ 


X¥. : 
Tz” EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, . 
No. 53 South street, one door north.of' the Union Hotei, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the eapr- 
cially Eng neers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and Keep for sale every description o! lostruments in the above 
brancher, which they can furrish at the shortest netice, and on 
fairterms. Lustruments repaired with cure and’ itude. 

; For proof of - bog ext mason. 00 whichtkeir 3 ? 
netruments are held, they respecifully beg leave. to tenderio 
from gentlemen of 


the public pet ural, the following certificates 





Wines, with & figures. 25 cents. 
FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar. 
+*,* Orders for these works, or any other of Professor Rafi- 
nesque’s, received at this office. AguIM & ‘) 


IF GRACIE, PRIME. & CO offer for sale, at 
Broad street— 





2 cases Gum Arabic } 
20 do. Danish Smalts, EFFF ; 
10 do. Saxon do. do. Reduced Duty 


100 bags Saltpeire 
2 do Gall sus; 2 tons Old Lead 
100 do. Trieste Rags, FF 
6 boxes each 50 Ibs. Tartaric Acid 
6 do, each 23 Ibs. do. 0. 
1 case 50 boules Syrop de Vinaiere 
10 cases White Hermitage; 20 do. Cotie Ratie 
10 do. Dry St. Peray : 50 do. Bordeaux Grave 
40 do Chateau Grille ; 5 easex euch 12 vottles Olives in Oil 
& bales Fine Veivet Bottle Corks 
100 do. Bourton Cloves 
30 de. Molieres Almonds 
143 bundies Liquorice Root 
4 bales Goat Skins 
1 cask Red Copper, 1 do. Yellow do. 


DRY GOODS BY THE PACKAGE. 

10 cases light and dark ground Prints 
40 do. 3-4 and 6-4 colcred and black Merinos 
. 5&8 colored and black Circassiang 
. Sik Bandannas, vlack and colored 
. Kalian Lustrings 

White Saticens 
. White Quiltings 
10 . Borrivu’s Patent Thread, No. 22 and 25 

10 do Super high col’d Madras Hdkts, ent. to debenture 
100 pieces Fine English Sheetirgs, for city trade 

3 cases Cantoon Cords _ ~ 

2 dv. Super blue, black, and colored Cloths—selected ex 

pressly for Merghant Tailors 

23 bales low priced puint Blankets. 


14 
2 
4 
3 
4 


PAPER— 

IMPERIAL AND ROYAL—From the celebrated Saugertier 
Mills, of the following sizes, a! put up with 480 perfect sheet: 
0 each team— 

Sizes—24x35. 244x36, 24x84$, 26x36, 26x37, 29x41, 27x324 
2ixsS, 24,29, 24x23. 21x26, 21x27, 20x24, &e., &e. 

Aleo—Ail the old stock of Medium will be eold at very re- 
duced prices. to cluse sales, the Mil) having diecontinued ma 
«ing that deacription of paper. 

A 


; ALSO, 
Chinese Colored Paper—for Labris, Perfumery, hc. 
5 cases each 1600 Sheets Culored Paper 


distinguished scientific auainments. 


To Ewin. & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made 
months since, 1 Low offer you my opinion of the Instry 
made at your establishment, for the: Bakimore and Ut 
road Company. This opinion would have been given ata 
eailier petiou, but wae intentionally delayed, ‘ia order to 
a lotger time for the trial of the Instruments; se that I could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, if ouchthey 
should be found to possesa. — coe 
I. iv with much pleasure I cannow stete that no 
the Instruments in the service procured trom our 

ies are considered good, ] navea decked preference for those 
manufactured by you. O7 the Whole number nranufinetired for 
the prpenment of Construction, to wit; five Levels, and five 
of the Compasees, not one hae required any Topaits. the 
laat twelve months, cxcept fiom the occasiorai 
4 screw, or from occients, to which all Instruments are 

They possese a firméess and stability, and atthe 4 
4 neatness and beauty of executivn, which reflect much P56 
=e — er in their construciion.. « iar. & oa 

can with confidence recommend then as being worthy . 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal ineprete mente whe - 
may require Instruments oj superior worktanehip, “7°. P 


APs JAMES P. 8T 
Superintendent of Construction of the Bakimore and 










































I have examined with care several ; 
of your Manufacture, patticulariy Spirit levels; and 
ar’s Compasses ; aml take pleasure in ex 
ofthe peceltence ofthe Meow! apres Me! Pe 
appeared we por: to secure faciliy 
cacy and pulesuey in adjustments. vege . 
hese instruments seemed to ne to porsesn . 
imprevement of ccnstruciion, of which se 
made within theee few years ; aed | have no 
will give every satis{action when used jirthe field, — 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil: 
Baltimore, 

To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As you pape 
my opinion of the merits of those instr ‘of your 
acture which I have either used or exani , 1 chee: 
that as far ae my uuties of ny becor 
their qualities have gone, [ have great reason 
the skill displayed in their construction. The 
worsmanship has been the aubject ot frequent 
seif. and of the scouyaggns ses ; 
.ativfactory assurance from: others, 





ae tr 
and who have had them tor a ¢ er Pe ee E gs 
efforts you have made since your. eetab ment in es 


relieve us of the uecessity sere for wha 3, 










ay want in our line, deserve the ux 7 








do do do superfine 
do fig. do do ss 
do plain Gold do 





gs BERR 
eeessese 
seessess 












our warm encour Ww J ball be succe 
yuur enterprize so well merits, £ remain, y ours, | ke. 
: vie ae pa 
Civil Engineer io the oft cand 
foad Company. : 


A number of othe 


oe hispe 
w r may 
lore than thy voice by day,— ‘ 


Then, sweetest, rove with me. 


- ~ 
‘e 


New-London, 19th August, 1833. 
SU. R’S GONE.—By Mrs. Norton. 


ee 
ae 7 . 


gone 
my bruised heart feeleth, 
pale moon her face revealeth, 
my footstep stealeth 
weep alone. 
Hour after hour I wander, 
y my wrung thoughts ponder, 
On what hath been. 





Summer’s gone,! 
There in our own green bowers 


‘MARRIAGES. 

y 20d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Griffin, Mr. 
dhe 1g'ies Ane aw, daughter of 4, H. 
sdey, Sth inst. by the Rev. Dr. Phillips, Gro. H. Ket- 

8. C. ‘a Owantorre H., youngest danghter 
Lace 22, by the Rev Wa. L 
yg o of Albany, to EvizaseTH 


Joun A. . . 
ee eee ar oven 10th inst., 
e' in, Mr: Witizam D. Hart, to Miss Sanan 
ih te ee ee the Rev. Orange Clark, Henny 
nit of the Hon. Robinson, of Broome ¢o., 
iT of General Root. 
lave 1 eager ge er 14th inst. by Silas Mix. 
jaz Wann, of the city of New-York, to Mrs, 
‘TLE, of the former 


J.on Frida ome ‘last, by the Re 
~J3.On Vv. 
W. Hoyt, to Olivia 











Ec ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW. 
LEDGE—A Quarterly Journul, 


hear Phifadelphia, begun in the spring oF ise, with wood cuts, ke. 
hiell dedicated to Historical aod Thatneal ; 


ends. é: 

On the 30th July, Mra. Marra Exizaveru Prexce, consert of 
Jeremiah L, Pierce, of Cincinnati. 

At Nashville, Tenn.onthe morning of Tuésday, 13th August, 
Wii1aM Gisses Hunt; Esq. Editor of the National Banner, a 
native of Boston, 42 years and 6 months. 

At Jacksonville, Iilinois, the 9th instant, Dr. Apis 8, ALLEN, 
of Bridgeport, (Conn.) he with his wife on their.return, home, 
from a tour through the Wstern States, where he was taken sick 
and died of bilious fever. 


A friend of ours has now in a state of forwardness, a 
Map of that section of the United States north of the Poto, 
mac and east of Lake Erie, upon which will be delin- 
eated all the RAILROADS now chartered, and in contem. 
plation, as far as can be ascertained. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 


jas well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 


connect with them. It will be completed in a few weeks, 
and may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 
pocket maps, in any quantity, by applying to the subscri- 
ber. D. K. MINOR. 
New-York, August 14, 1833. 


G. LANSING, Engraver on Wood, 

35 WALL STREET. 
X All kinds of Machinery correctly drawn, and neat- 
ly engraved. m4 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 


1” SIMON FAIRMAN, ofthe village of Lansingburgh, in 
che county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square pointe, This machine will n:ake about sixty 6¢ 
nails, and about forty 10d naile in a minute, and in the same 
roportion larger sizes, even to apikes for ships. The nail is 
pamemmated and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and eure. 
One horse power is sufficientto drive one machine, and may 
easily be applied where such-power for driving machinery is in 
operation. Said Fairnian will make, vend and warrant ma 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
asthey may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one halfof his patent right for the use of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
further information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 


singburgh. 
August 15, 1833. AMCcRJI.MM&F 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Y3- THE Sixth Annual Fair of the American Institute wil! 
he held in the city of New-York, at Masonic Hall, on Tuesday 
che 15th of October next, and continue three days. 

Premiums, consisting of Diplomas, or Medals, wil! be award- 
ed, as usual, tor such articles of American production, as shali 
ne adjudged superior, either in material or workmanship. 

Asa new impetus seems to have been lately given to Ameri- 
can Industry, it is confidently expected that the Fair announced 
for October next, will present still more decisive evidence o} 


and the arts, than any of those which have preceded it. 

Such ingenious and aseful machinery as ~y/ be conveniently 
transported, and putin operation, will give interest and spirit 
to the occasion, 

Each article should be labelled with the name of the manu- 
facturer, or producer, and with the agent’s name, and number, 
in thie city. 

The design ia to inform buyers where they can supply them 
eelves with the best articles. In this way, by meansoi forme: 
Fairs, many excclient workmen have become beter known and 
have obtained permanent and profitable customers, who, while 
they have been better served, have at the same time rewarded 
and stimulated Ameri¢an skill aud industry. 

Articles entered for premiums must be delivered as early as 
Monday, the lath of October. 

More particular notices wil! be published previous to the 
Fair. For any other information which may be desired, apply 
to either of the Managers, in person or by letter. 

JAMES LYNCH, 

ANDREW WILLIAMS, 

EDWARD T. BACKHOU 3k, 

CLARKSON CROLIUS, Jr. 

WM.F.PHYFE, ~ 

JOHN SAMYSON, 

JOSEPH TITCOMB, 

JARED L. MOORE, 

GEORGE BACON, 
New-York, July 4th. 1833. 


Managers. 


A290 13 oct R J 





RAILWAY IRON. 
Flat Bars .in 


3c} Ninety-five tone of 1 inch by } inch, | lengthso! 141016 
2200 ° do. 1} do. do, | feetcounter sunk 

40 do. 1% do. do, { holes, endscut at 

800 do. 2 do. do. {anangle of 44 de- 

800 do. 2} do. ' do. | grees with spii- 

soon expected. cing places, nails 


- } to suit. 
250.do. of Edge Rafls of 36 Ibs. per yard, with the requisite 





and Incorporated Go 


chairs, keys and pins. 
The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments, 
rawbeck taken in 
G. oh ove ‘ 
street, Philadelphia. 
kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Plates, in uxe, both in this 
to those disposed to 


a8 4meowr 


vernments, ang the 


payment. A. & 


the advancing condition of our agriculture, our manufactures, || ¢ 





Sciences, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, &c. at one dollar per annum. . f 
MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in 2 vols. 
with 100 plates, containing also the economical properties of 
300 genera of American plants. $3. 
ANUAL OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art of Making 
Wines, with & figures. 25 centa. N 
FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OBIO.1 dollar. 
‘AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 figures—price 36 ¢js. 
*,* Orders for these works, or any other of Professor Ka&- 
nesque’s, received at this office. ASUIM&F 


STEPHENSON, - 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Railroade, 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, ‘near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 


13" RAILROAD COMPANIES Would do well to examine 
these Cara; a specimen of which may be seen on that part of 
a ph ada and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 

t 








RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 


x} Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels ey amt 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry, Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New-York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 


Js ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 
PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKE 


oe 

> The Troy Iron and. Nail Factory keep constantly for 
sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nails, 
trom 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the subscriber’s Patent 
Machinery, which after five years successful operation and 
now almost universal use in the United States (as well as En- 
gland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found su- 
perior to any ever offered in market. ? 

Railroad ——— may be oo with Spikes having 
countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron rails, to any 
amount and on short notice. Almost all the Railroads now in 
progress in the United States are fastened with Spikes made at 
the above named factory—for which purpose they aie found in- 
valuable, as their adhesion ie more than double any common 
spikes made by the hammer. 

3} All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., willbe 


punctually attended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, N. Y. July, 1831. 


x# Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. & J. 
Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants in Alba- 
ny and bey | ; J. 1. Brower, 222 Water street, Now-York; A. 
M. Jones, hitadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baitimore; Degrand & 
Smith, Boston. 

P. 8.—Raijroad Companies would do well to forward their 
orders as arly as practical, as the subseriber is desirous of -ex- 
tending the manufacturing so as to keep pace with the daily 
increasing demand for his Spikes. 

J23 lam H. BURDEN. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


CH" The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments ta 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not ruperior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported-or manufac- 
tured in thé United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with 6 tacconepe al 
tacbed, by which angles can be taken with or Withgqut the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsu, a Railroad Gouiom- 
eter, with two Smeeplnee sas ¢ ee an, witha 

Joniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 

‘WM. J. YOUNG — 











808. J. ’ 
Mathematica] Inatrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 

Philadelphia. 
The following recommendations ave respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 

Bakimore, 1832. 

In reply to thy Inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factur y thee, now in ure or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following informati 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the ‘‘Improved Compass’ is eight. These are ali ex, 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. i 
Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from aceidents to which 
all instroménts of the kind are liable 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses — 
have been D preg eos by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the raile 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of tne vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass.~ It is indeed the most completely adapted to Jater. 
al angles of any simple and cheap instrument that I have yet 
seen, and 1 cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for laying ofraile—and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, - : 
JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 
, of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philedelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
ches fs *¢ Patent Improved Compass,’ I can safely say J be 
lieve it tc be much guperior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most c wo ew ~ it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

; Germantown, F 
. Fora year T have used Instruments made 
¥ ,of Ph hia, in which he has 
aTh te the common Level. 


“fonder these inetruments admirably for Yaying 
out 5 Pereasae sintahay siesta tie agieg 


1838. 
. w.s. 





neers. ble to. an omnes ior Et 
. HENRY hc MPBELL, 
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